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HE issue of THe ScHoot JouRNAL, 
dated September 26, 1891, was devoted 
very extensively to matters relating 
to primary ideas and primary methods 
in education. To find room for the 
extra material to be used, the paper 
was enlarged four pages. It was 
proposed to thus meet the needs of 

primary teachers who wanted to carry the spirit of the 
new education into their classrooms. A good many 
such teachers appreciated the plan and subscribed for 
the ten numbers having this “ Primary Supplement ”— 
it being offered at $1.00. 

The next issue (Oct. 31), was in the new form, and con- 
tained two large pictures specially drawn for it, that could 
be suspended in the school-room, and seen across it with 
ease, and used for “picture stories.” In this number 
the plan of the editors was more clearly developed ;_ it 
was a number “full of riches,” as a primary teacher 
wrote. Among the subjects discussed were these: 
“Learning to Write,” by Sarah C. Brooks, supervisor of 
primary work, St. Paul; “ Writing the First Year,” by 
Mary A. Spear, formerly in Cook County normal school ; 
“How to Begin to Write,” by Sara D. Jenkins, pro- 
fessor of methods, College for the Training of Teachers ; 
“Lessons in Form Expression,’ by Grace Hooper, Rice 
Training school, Boston ; “ Reading,” Jennie M. Skinner, 
Springfield, Mass. ; “ Physical Culture,” by R. Anna Mor- 
ris, supervisor of physical cuiture, Des Moines, Iowa ; 
“A Test of the Imagination,” by Prin. A. B. Guilford, 
Jersey City ; ‘‘ Reading,” a lesson given by Miss Jennie 
B. Merrill, New York normal college ; “ Nature Study,” 
by Miss L. E. Brassill, Quincy, Mass.; “ Language 
Hints,” Sarah E. Scales, Lowell, Mass.; “A Lesson on 
Management,” by a live principal ; “ Fractions,” by Miss 
Lizzie A. Beggs, Springfield, Mass. ; “ Busy Work,” two 
pages, by several teachers. 

Besides these articles there were two pages of educa- 
tional lessons in manual training, by Mr. Kilbon, of 
Springfield, Mass. ; two pages of “supplementary pieces ”’ 
for recitations, etc. ; two pages of educational notes; a 
a page of correspondence ; a page and a half of current 
news, book reviews, etc. 

All this was offered to the primary teacher for ten 
cents; a great many saw the precious value there was 
and subscribed. As for the editors they could only 
feel sorry that every primary teacher in the country 
that wanted to do justice to the little ones, did not have 
this “ Primary edition.” 

In succeeding numbers, there was an attempt to por- 
tray the primary work in noted schools. 

Nov. 28, some of the methods of the Cook County 
normal school were exhibited. 





In December, the practice department of the Oswego 
normal school. 

In January, the Training school of Springfield, Mass. 

In March, the College for the Training of Teachers in 
New York City. 

In April, the San Bernardino schools; (Supt. A. S. 
Frye). 

In May, Supt. Frye’s “ Mind Charts,” and a great va- 
riety of materials for school-room use. 

In June, “ Exhibit of Penmanship,” from the Hartford 
schools, Conn. Besides there has been three most val- 
uable “Symposiums.” That of Oct. 31, was on Pri- 
mary Writing; to this, teachers from St. Paul, Quincy, 
Lowell, Brookline, New York City, Springfield, and Os- 
wego contributed. That of Jan. 30 was on SPELLING ; to 
this, teachers from Denver, Minneapolis, and Chicago 
contributed. 

That of June 4 is on READING ; to this teachers from 
Manitoba, Massachusetts, Chicago, and Seattle (Wash.) 
bring their experiences. 

It is not possible in this space to point out all excel- 
lent things in this “ Primary Supplement” series. In 
several of these numbers there have been dialogues, 
recitations, and charming pieces of music. All of the 
numbers have been beautifully illustrated, with cuts 
drawn especially for these pages. 

Taken altogether, there has never before appeared 
anything to be compared to it, containing such beauty 
and help, so stimulating and so calculated to enlarge 
the mental horizon. 

To all helpers in this new field the editors return most 
grateful thanks; it is their genius that has made these 
numbers so valuable. In September next, the first issue 


of the Primary edition for ’92-3 may be looked for; 
every primary teacher in the country should have it. 


> 


It is quite likely that the fact of the death of young 
Vanderbilt will be mentioned in a good many school- 
rooms in this country. And there is a good reason for 
it. He was the inheritor of a million of dollars from his 
grandfather and yet he behaved precisely as do the 
steady-minded young men of our country who are pos- 
sessors of absolutely nothing. He set himself at work 
to GET AN EDUCATION. He went through the task of 
preparing himself for a college that demands the hardest 
study, employing his spare moments, as many boys do, in 
working asmall printing press. He entered college not 
relying at all on the immense sum of money that he pos- 
sessed, and battled manfully away with the hard ques- 
tions that fall to the lot of the young collegian. Many 
a boy is sitting on his seat at school to-day, and saying 
to himself, “I wish I had a million dollars ; I would bid 
good-bye to this old school forthwith.” Not so said 
young Vanderbilt. His highest choice was for an edu- 
cation, and that is the reason his sudden decease has 
such a tender interest in it, and lifts the young man 
away from the ordinary actors on life's field. 
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Primary Reading. 
(A Symposium.) 


We present our readers with five articles upon the subject of 
Primary Reading, representing the leading methods of the country, 
in presenting this branch. No one man has ever found out all 
the truth on any one thing, and we predict that the truth on this 
much-debated matter lies somewhere in the following contribu- 
tions, —[ED.] 


Primary Reading. 


By W. A. McIntyre, B. A., Provincial Normal School, 
Manitoba. 


The work of the teacher of reading may be summed 
up under these three headings: 1. Teaching the pupil 
how to read. 2. Teachinghim what toread. 3. Train- 
ing him to habits of correct reading. This paper is con- 
cerned with the first point alone. 

The work of teaching how to read may be divided into 
two parts :—1. Teaching the pupil how to gather thought. 
2. Teaching him how to express thought. It will be 
convenient to discuss these two problems in the ordér 
stated. 

THOUGHT-GATHERING. 


The difficulties that young pupils experience in gath- 
ering thought from the printed page may be resolved 
into these two :— 

1. Word-mastery. Pupils must associate with each 
word-form a value in sound, and every such sound must 
have a meaning. 


must be carried in mind, by the pupil, and combined, in 
order that the meaning of sentences shall be arrived at 


2. Combination. Ideas suggested by words and ned n ) 


WORD-MASTERY, 


Various methods have been devised for ovércoming 
the first difficulty of the child. The alphabetic method 
had its day, but its day is past. The word and sentence 
methods have had their advocates, but these are now 
not so outspoken nor so confident as they once were. 
The natural method—the method by which we all learned 
to read, though perhaps we did not realize it—has been 
discovered, and those who follow it in their teaching 
are delighted. In learning by the phonic method pupils 
are happy in the exercise of such activity as they put 
forth in discovering words for themselves. For this is 
the distinctive characteristic of the phonic method, that 
it places pupils in a position to discover values of word- 
forms for themselves, and thus furnishes them with the 
strongest motive to exertion. In learning by the word 
method the pupil was dependent on others for all he 
knew. He required an introduction—repeated introduc- 
tion—to each word. Any interest he had in his work 
was due to emulation, or the praise of the teacher, or 
was borrowed from the objects about which he was 
reading. In the word-forms themselves he had no inter- 
est. By the phonic method the pupil is made to feel that 
he can do something for himself, can practically do all 
for himself, and his sense of growing power makes his 
work contirually and increasingly interesting. 

But now as to method. Let it be remembered that 
the teacher’s first object is to give the child power to 
discover the sound corresponding to each written or 
printed form. 

All spoken words are combinations of elementary 
sounds, and each elementary sound has a corresponding 
written or printed symbol. The pupil who would read 
requires to know only two things : 

1. He must know the sound value of each element of 
written language. 

2. He must know how to combine the elementary 
sounds corresponding to these elements, so as to form 
words. 

PRELIMINARY WORK. 


In order that effort in any direction shall be followed 
by the best results it is necessary that it be directed 
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towards some definite end. This is true of children as 
well as of adults. Were the teacher to write on the 
board the elements “c,” “a,” “p,” and were he to give 
their values, the child might have much difficulty in 
combining them so as to produce the word “cap,” and 
this because he might not recognize that spoken elements 
when united will produce a familiar sound, and that 
written forms when united will produce a form which is 
the symbol for such familiar sound. With the aim of 
making it clear to the pupil that every spoken word is 
composed of elementary sounds, and that elementary 
sounds when properly combined will produce spoken 
words, the following preliminary exercises should be 
given : 

1. There should be slow pronunciation of several 
familiar words as cat, c-a-t, c—a—t; man, m-—a-n, 
m—a—n. 

2. There should be syntheses of elementary sounds 
such as p—a—n, p-a-n, pan ; r—a—t, r-a-t, rat. 

The amount of time to be spent in such exercises 
varies with age and abilities of the pupils. With one 
class of pvpils—ages six and seven years—I found a 
single lesson of ten minutes sufficient. The average 
class will probabiy require to be kept at the work two 
or three weeks. 

TEACHING THE ELEMENTS. 


This isa very simple matter. The teacher may pro- 
ceed in either of two ways: 

1. He may write on the board several of the elements 
as “c,” “a,” “p,” “t” and tell the children that this is 
the way the chalk has of saying “c,” “a,” “p,” “t” (pro- 
nouncing the sounds). This is perfectly intelligible to 
the child. Having already learned that every word is 
composed of elementary sounds, each sound is to him 
an object of thought, and may have a symbol. 

2. He may write on the board some such word as 
“cap,” and tell pupils that this is the symbol corres- 
ponding to the spoken word “cap.” The spoken word 
may now be pronounced slowly, the teacher at the same 
time writing the word slowly, thus “c—a—p.” Pupils 
will naturally infer that each written element, is the sym- 
bol for one of the elementary sounds. It is possible in 
this way to make the pupils familiar with half a dozen 
elements during the course of a single lesson. They are 
then prepared to undertake the more difficult task of 
combining these elements into words. 


COMBINING THE ELEMENTS. 


Taking the elements the pupil recognizes at sight, the 
teacher will write on the board all combinations of these 
that produce familiar words. Suppose the elements are 
*o™ “a.” “pa” “¢.” “mm.” “a.” Seach words may be 
written, as cat, cap, tap, pat, pan, mat, man, nap, papa, 
mamma, ta-ta. If there has been sufficient oral phonic 
synthesis previous to this, and if the elements are readily 
recognized, the pupils will have no difficulty in making 
out this list of words in a single lesson, and will be more 
than pleased with their efforts. Let the teacher not be 
discouraged just here if the pupil who is sounding the 
elements fails to make the combination as quickly as the 
other members of the class. It is much easier for a 
child to combine the elements when his fellow, or the 
teacher, sounds them. 

During the next lesson a new element, say “r” may 
be presented. The value of such element may be in- 
ferred from the analysis of such a word as “ rat,” or bet- 
ter still, it may be told directly. The teacher reviews 
the elements already taught, by writing them in a col- 
umn and calling for their values, and by asking pupils to 
make out words composed from them, and then writes 
words containing the new element, as car, ran, rap, rat, 
cart, part, tart, art, arm, trap. When the pupils have 
mastered these, they may take their seats. And so the 
work continues. 

Every lesson should be preceded by a drill on the ele- 
ments already taught, but it is not necessary that the 
lesson be followed by a drill on the new words pre- 
sented. This is but an attempt to unite the phonic and 
word methods and must result in disappointment. The 
abiding results of every lesson are power and skill— 
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power to make more difficult combinations at another 
time, and skill, which is manifested in rediscovering the 
same words in shorter time on succeeding days. I can 
now call to mind a class of pupils who during their ninth 
lesson made out one hundred and twenty words, though 
they were unable to recognize at sight more than half a 
dozen. The list of words I now have by me. As time 
goes by the pupil becomes so familiar with many of the 
words that he recognizes them perhaps at sight, or at 
all events, his eye takes in several elements at once, and 
he combines very quickly. 


DIACRITICAL MARKS, 


In the case of certain sounds, diacritical marks are 
necessary. These can be learned by any teacher from 
consulting a standard dictionary or by consulting Cal- 
kins’ Zar and Voice Traning or the table in McGuffey’s 
Fifth Reader. These marks should be used no longer 
than is necessary. A good rule to follow is this :— 
“Write words without the marks, and if pupils are unable 
to make them out, assist by marking.” The same re- 
marks apply to silent letters. A stroke through these is 
sufficient to show that they have no value. 


SENTENCE WORK. 


When pupils are able to discover words readily, 
short sentences may be introduced containing such 
words as they have mastered or can master without as- 
sistance. There is great danger that this work may be- 
gin too early. Four or five weeks can be profitably 
spent with words alone. The pupils do not grow tired 
of such work, for they are always active, and are inter- 
ested because they are overcoming difficulties. Noth- 
ing so impels a child to activity as the feeling that his 
power is increasing. If sentences are introduced he 
may become interested in the thought ; if he is dealing 
with words he is interested in himself, that is, he is inter- 
ested because he is conquering difficulties. In teaching 
by the phonic method, it is not necessary to borrow inter- 
est from objects or anything else. 


SEAT WORK. 


All the work in reading during these early stages is 
not necessarily done in class. Pupils may do much in 
their seats. The following exercises are suggestive : 

1. Join the following elements so as to form a word, 
and draw a picture of the thing named: p-e-n ; h-a-t ; 
t-r-ee ; b-o-x. 

2. Separate these words into their elements and pro- 
nounce each element to yourself—dog, cart, men. 

3. Make all the words you can from the following ele- 
ments: m, n, c, s, p. (Here allow me to protest 
against all those devices which attempt to add interest 
to this work. To draw a bunch of keys, and to give to 
each the name of some letter, or to put one letter ina 
house and have the other little letters visit him—such de- 
vices as these are absolutely unnecessary from the stand- 
point of interest. The one thing that the child is inter- 
ested in, is that by his own effort he is discovering 
something or doing something - Devices can be justi- 
fied only when they make it easier for the child to form 
combinations. 
above the consonants, rather than in the same line with 
them is a good device, because the pupil then finds it 
easier to make combinations.) 

4. Copy the elements you have mastered so far. 

5. Write as many words as you can containing the ele- 
ment “p.” 

6. Make sentences 
board. 

7. Arrange the letters on the slips handed you by the 
teacher so as to form familiar words.., 


containing the words on the 


SPELLING. 


_It will be observed that some of the exercises just 
given are a preparation for spelling. In fact, if the 
words in exercise 2 were pronounced by the teacher 
rather than written on the board, the exercise would be 
One in oral spelling. As a class exercise at this stage it 
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is invaluable. There is no reason why phonic spelling 
should not accompany reading by phonics. 


THE WORDS TO BE TAUGHT. 


No word should be used during the first few months 
that is not the name of same familiar object, or which 
does not denote some quality, quantity, or relation with 
which the pupil is familiar. It is not to be inferred 
from this that all the words the child is to meet are 
those that grow out of the study of objects. The key 
to success in teaching any art issystem. He who trusts 
to object lessons to supply words to be employed in 
teaching reading makes a grave error, and for these rea- 
sons: 1. The pupil having some idea of what the word 
is, will guess at it rather than attempt to discover it. 
2. The first object of reading being to give the pupil 
power to gather thought from the printed page, this ob- 
ject is defeated if the child already knows the thought. 

The time will come, however, when unfamiliar words 
are brought before the notice of the pupil. Though 
this paper is notimmediately concerned with the method 
of teaching the meaning of such words, one or two re- 
marks on such a topic may not be out of place. If the 
teacher will remember that there are many ways of ex- 
pressing thought—by gesture, by modeling, by drawing 
and painting, in music, or by words, spoken and written,— 
he will not attempt to teach the meaning of all words in 
the same way. The best way to teach the meaning of 
“scorn” is by gesture or act ; the way to teach “ eraser” 
is to present the object. We teach “mountain” by 
modeling or by presenting a picture, ‘‘rhythm” by 
«singing a“‘snatch of a song” or by reciting a stanza 
from some poem. Other words are taught by giving 
synonymous expressions, or by using antonyms. The 
meaning of others is gathered from use in sentences or 
from the context. There is no cast-iron method. Let 
the teacher use discretion, and as early as possible let 
him cause the child to find out from the dictionary the 
meaning of words. 


SCRIPT AND PRINT. 


- Early reading is altogether from script. The black- 
board is the only text-book. After about two months, 
the books or charts may be used. Pupils will have no 
difficulty in reading the new characters if the teacher 
assists by writing the same lesson in the two forms, and 
by writing the two alphabets in parallel colums, 


THOUGHT-GATHERING PROPER, 


Though a pupil is able to make out quite readily the 
words placed before him, he is still often unable to get 
the meaning of a sentence through not being able to com- 
bine the ideas suggested by these words. He experi- 
ences the same difficulty that older people have in listen- 
ing to one who speaks too slowly. The child is unable 
to think slowly. After four or five weeks in word-mas- 
tery he should have some exercise in reading groups of 
words as “a tall oak-tree,” “a high fence,” “a man and 
his dog.” Later on he can read sentences. 


THOUGHT-GIVING, 


When a pupil reads a sentence he should be required 
to express the thought as perfectly as possible. The 
teacher is wise who will in the beginning use sentences 
that express much feeling. Young children make much 
use of interjections and adjectives. The teacher will 
be governed accordingly. The necessary conditions to 
thought-giving—command of vocal organs, free move- 
ment, etc.,—need not be discussed here. 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


The teacher should have on hand a full supply of 
these. As soon as pupils find they can gather thought 
they are eager to read everything, and they are always 
looking for something new. In five months an ordinary 
class can read two First Readers such as Appleton and 
the Ontario reader, and during the following term can 
read Harper, Barnes, and such supplementary literature 
as the teacher may be able to obtain. Before a year is 
over they will begin to read such books and papers as 
they find in their homes. For the benefit of those who 
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are anxious to have results, I shall state what was done 
last term by a class in one of the schools of this city 
Winnipeg. The age of the pupils was six years. They 
attended school only three hours each day, and did all 
the kinds of work that Grade 1 pupils usually attempt. 
They entered the school on September 1. ®On leaving 
at Christmas they had read the Ontario Reader and Ap- 
pleton, and though they were not able to read very 
rapidly in some cases, yet they could make out all the 
words, and gather the thought for themselves. They 
received no help at home and in fact, would refuse as- 
sistance, They were too proud of their own abilities. 
Since January they have been reading advanced readers. 
One of the class whom I have had the opportunity of 
seeing very frequently, has, since Christmas, read Barnes,’ 
McGuffey’s, and Harper’s First Readers, as well as some 
of her birthday books. She frequently tells her father 
about something that was mentioned in the newspaper. 
All classes are not so quick as this, but it is not too 
much to say that all classes can do in a year what this 
class did in seven months. The point to be kept in 
mind is this, that pupils acquire power to read by read- 
ing widely, and not by reading the same thing over and 
over again. 
Summary. 


The various steps in teaching reading according to 
the plan outlined may be summarized as follows :— 
1. Phonic synthesis and analysis—oral. 
2. Teaching a few elements. 
3. Discovering familiar words containing these ele- 
ments. 
Teaching a new element. 
. Discovering words containing this element. 
(Continue in this way four or five weeks.) 
. Reading groups of words, phrases. 
Sentence reading. ; 
ya the above from board, script characters.) 
eading from text-books. 
. Supplementary reading. 
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The Thought, or Sentence Method. 


By Esen H. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Chelsea, Mass. 


Various methods of teaching reading are practiced 
among teachers, and with a success not so much in ac- 
cordance with the method as the skill and enthusiasm 
displayed by the teacher. In order to satisfy ourselves 
which method is the best, however, under all circum- 
stances, we should be able to determine which one will 
advance pupils the most rapidly and naturally during 
the period of school life. 

The thought method affords a very natural order of 
teaching, and the results that have been derived from it 
would seem to indicate that no other process could 
easily surpass it in the rapidity of progress that is sure 
to follow. It deals with the complete thought, or sen- 
tence, at the outset, and at every stage, the understanding 
of which controls the expression. The sentence being 
the unit of language we should very naturally wish to 
make the child acquainted with it as early as possible. 
This we present to him as a whole, leaving analysis to 
follow in its proper order, which it is sure to do without 
thought or care on our part. He makes his own analy- 
sis, intuitively yet accurately, and at a time when he is 
best able to comprehend it, thus saving time and incul- 
cating better habits. By this method he reads his first 
sentence, and every subsequent one, as naturally and 
with as little hesitancy as hetalks. In fact, he is hedged 
about with such influences that he will not undertake to 
read until he has grasped the full meaning of what he is 
toread. The thought must be made to control expres- 
sion at every stage, and where this is required from the 
beginning, the task is an easy one. 

In learning to read, two faculties of the mind enter 
into greater activity than any others—sight and memory. 
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A proper understanding of this enables us to so order 
our teaching that these faculties may work the most 
advantageously. They should be most carefully trained, 
for, in order to read fluently and with ease, the eye must 
act instantaneously, so as to enable the mind to grasp 
the sense in advance of utterance. To this end, all the 
sentences written on the blackboard should be short, 
such as the eye can easily span at a mere glance, for, if 
too long, the mind is confused and the child resorts to 
word-reading, because the memory is not as yet suffi- 
ciently trained. All the lessons in reading, during the 
process of training the eye and memory, should be easy. 
Just here is where many serious mistakes are made. If 
no reading book of a higher gradé than the ordinary 
Third Reader—with a generous supply of books of the 
right grading—is used during the first five years, there 
will be no difficulty in getting children to read at sight 
and intelligently, any of the easier English classics, by 
the end of this time. Are pupils able todo this as we 
find them in our schools to-day ? 

The average child at five years of age has a vocabulary 
of several hundred words which he knows how to use in 
conversation, or understands their meaning as he hears 
others use them. Those words which he uses most 
naturally are the best for him to use in his first lessons 
in reading. ‘These are quickest and best taught in script 
from the blackboard. If five months, or twenty weeks, 
are spent in this kind of exercise exclusively, the subse- 
quent progress in books will be greater than if the books 
were used earlier. We know from experience that chil- 
dren, during this time, are able to learn about three hun- 
dred words so as to read them at sight in any easy com- 
bination. During this period the habit of thought-read- 
ing and oral expression may be so cultivated and estab- 
lished as to have a material bearing upon all future 
effort. There will be no hesitancy in any grade, the 
tone of voice will be child-like and earnest, such as we 
observe in their conversation when acting naturally 
and without restraint, and the countenance will be seen 
to reflect the thoughts to which they give oral expres- 
sion. The preparatory stage of blackboard teaching 
furnishes the occasion for establishing many good habits, 
and at just the proper time. 

The thought method is a complete process—simple 
and easily applied by any teacher. Every step is intel- 
ligible to the child, even the dullest, which is more than 
can be said of most systems of teaching reading. It 
consists of writing asimple sentence on the blackboard, 
and then another, and so on, until the characters are 
recognized, all of which takes but a brief time. The 
process may. be made very interesting, full of constant 
variations and surprises, which are so delightful to 
small children and which help so much to hold their in- 
terest and stimulate enthusiasm, or they may be of the 
opposite character, with corresponding results. 

The natural disposition of children is to show great 
activity and serious earnestness in whatever they do, 
whether of work or play. It is asafe rule to observe, to 
stimulate as much enthusiasm as possible during the 
recitations, pressing the children 40 do with all their 
might, remembering to make the exercises short, never 
exceeding fifteen minutes, after which the exercises 
should be of a nature to interest and please, yet having 
an educational bearing. The first lessons in reading 
may be made very interesting by means of beautiful ob- 
jects, which serve equally well for stimulating thought 
and expression in oral language lessons. Language and 
elementary reading should go hand in haiid, for each is 
a powerful stimulus of the other. 

Of course the prime object of learning to read is to 
enable us to understand the thoughts which are repre- 
sented in script and printed language, at sight, but the 
power of intelligent oral expression which shall repre- 
sent nice shades of meaning cannot be too early culti- 


‘vated. ‘Children are natural actors and have powers of 


comprehension in this direction beyond what they re- 
ceive credit for. 

The formulation of the different steps and processes 
by which the thought method may be made interesting 
to children has proved helpful to many teachers. 
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Reading. 
By MARGARET T. Hur .ey, Fall River, Mass. 


In the primary grades, in the past, the mechanical side 
of reading has received a great deal of attention from 
teacher and pupil. 

It is true, the child must grasp the printed form of 
the word from the page during his primary course in 
order to be able to cope with future work, but to the 
earnest, thoughtful teacher the question presents itself— 
Is this all that there is to reading for little children? 
Is the reading lesson given only to teach a few new 
words daily, to review a few old words, sound the ele- 
ments of words, and spell words? If this be so, we 
might say with Hamlet, “ Words, words, words.” 

The formation of the letters, and the music of our 
words might be taught at some other period rather than 
the reading period. 

Let this drill on sounds follow the physical exercises ; 
let it be a bright, musical exercise of about five minutes 
daily, not dragged into every reading, and this may train 
the child’s ear to catch the beauty and poetry of the 
sounds, and economize time. 

All this work belongs to the mechanical reading, and 
leads to that higher side of reading. It is well to linger 
on words, but it is better to dwell with the things which 
words represent. How shall we lead little children in 
the primary grades to become familiar with beautiful 
and great thoughts before they are able to read words 
readily? By dropping into their hearts, through story- 
telling, the little seeds which we wish to see flourishing, 
and bearing fruit later. By reading to them from books 
of literary value, and requiring, later, an oral reproduc- 
tion, until the time shall be ripe for written reproduc- 
tion. By reproduction of their nature studies. By lead- 
ing them into the land of imagination during the picture 
stories. By teaching the thoughts and pictures in 
poems. All these means can be employed to broaden 
the child’s world, and to give to him glimpses of an- 
other world peopled with great deeds while he is striv- 
ing to fix words for future work. 

I might suggest a few books that are invaluable in 
this line of work. For the lowest primary grades, 
where children enter school at five years of age without 
any kindergarten training, it would be weil to begin 
with some of the kindergarten motion songs. These 
little songs are adapted to children, are interesting, and 
bring the child into sympathy with the world around 
him. In Eliot’s and Whittier’s little books of poetry for 
children there are a good many gems. Wherever mo- 
tion can be introduced during the recitation of a poem, 
it is well to allow a child to act it out, because the poem 

_then becomes a part of himself. Wherever a picture 
can be formed, let it stand out strongly before the child’s 
mind. 7 

Scudder’s “ Fable and Folk Stories,” and “ Hans An- 
dersen’s Stories,” are a mine of wealth for reproduction 
stories, and they give to the child an introduction to a 
style of literature not found in his reading books. The 
elementary science lessons, or if you prefer to call them 

“nature studies, should be followed by reading from “The 
Normal Course in Reading,” books one, two, and three, 
by Emma Todd and W. B. Powell, or from “Seaside and 
Wayside,” by Julia McNair Wright, or Mara Pratt’s 
“Fairyland of Flowers.” Later in the primary course 
the child may become acquainted with “Seven Little 
Sisters,” “ Each and All,” “ Hawthorne’s Wonder Book,” 
“Wake Robin,” and stories from history. 

These are only suggestions of what might be done in 
this line of work. No fixed rule can be given to a 
teacher, because her work will be bounded by her own 
judgment and generosity. 

The thought underlying this work should be to arouse 
the activities of the child’s mind, to teach him to love 
the beautiful things in nature, to associate the thought 
of his life with them, to find in lives presented to him 
from the pages of history something to move him to do 
great pik g noble deeds. Perhaps he will only dream 
about those great deeds for awhile, but they leave their 
impress for future good. 
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A teacher of reading is always supposed to say some- 
thing about emphasis pitch, time, and those other things 
which belong to elocution. I am afraid that, in the 
school-room of the past, too much value has been set 
upon the mechanics, and the utterance that would fol- 
low the natural burst of thought has been cramped from 
this very reason. 

Some musical exercises on words and the elements 
of words are helpful, but above and beyond all mechani- 
cal exertions is the possession of the thought and the 
earnest desire to share that thought. 

I should rather teach—begin with the thought, go on 
with the thought, find the pictures, give the thought, 
make others see the pictures, make others feel as you 
feel, and then, as a separate exercise for a few minutes 
daily, dwell on words and their elements. Teachers 
have yet to learn the value of poems in getting expres- 
sion from little children. I do not mean to teach a 
poem by imitation, but question for the pictures and the 
thoughts line by line; make the poem as personal as 
possible ; ask for the pictures and the thoughts in the 
child’s own words until the poem seems to belong to 
him. The expression in reading that follows such a 
teaching exercise more than repays for the time spent 
in preparation. 


. 
The Synthetic System. 


By Resecca S. PoLLtarp, Chicago, IIl. 


To the Editor of THE JOURNAL :—My life being de- 
voted to training teachers and watching the results of 
my method, I find little time for its discussion. I have 
thought best to leave this wholly in the hands of those 
able defenders who have learned its worth through 
watching its results. My one desire is to prove through 
the children themselves that there is a method by which 
the little ones may attain an accurate and independent 
pronunciation of words,a method by which they learn to 
read naturally and “ get the thought” out of every sen- 
tence that falls from their lips. 

Mrs. Anna Forman, of Tacoma, Washington, explains 
the method to my entire satisfaction when she says: 
“It is philosophic, natural, and inductive ; it is simple 
and within the comprehension of the ordinary child 
mind. Children and illiterate persons learn words and 
recognize them when they hear others use them, from 
the arrangement of their sounds. The letters and their 
arrangement are unknown and are of no use in the ora/ 
word. ‘The printed page is a mystery and must remain 
so until the printed words are transformed into oral 
ones. This can only be done by producing the sounds 
necessary in the oral words. 

The twenty-six letters of the alphabet are characters 
whose simple values are indefinite, but whose /oca/ values 
are determined by the places they occupy; hence the 
sign of the pronunciation is in the printed word itself, 
notin the oral word, not in the object or the picture 
which explains the word, not in the sentence which con- 
tains it, not in the names or sounds of the letters which 
compose it. 

When the value of each letter is determined, if the 
vocal organs can fill the demand by producing the value, 
the correct oral word must -be the result. The want of 
knowledge of the value of a letter, and inability to pro- 
duce the value when known, are the only barriers in the 
way of independent pronunciation. 

The synthetic sound-method removes these barriers 
and reduces the operation to a science by systematizing 
accumulated and established knowledge, thus utilizing 
general laws developed from principles based upon 
sounds, analogy, and synthesis. Sound being the basis 
of the method, nothing can be done without it. It isthe 
first thing to be learned and with it the mark that is the 
index of the sound. 

Until sounds and marks are clearly comprehended it 
is useless to attempt advancement. It matters not how 
well the subsequent work may be understood it cannot 
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be expressed without a correct knowledge of the rela- 
tion of marks and sounds. 

Sound And its arrangement are the attributes of pro- 
nunciation ; letters and their arrangement are the attri- 
butes of spelling. It is as logical to spell without a knowl- 
edge of the attributes of spelling, as to pronounce without 
a knowledge of the attributes of pronunciation. The at- 
tempt to teach sound from pronunciation is illogical. It 
could never attain perfection but must go on forever in 
a circle. 

For a positively correct pronunciation the organs 
must be educated to the exact positions necessary to the 
formation of sound in all its variations. The ear must 
be educated to recognize a single, simple, pure sound. 
Whatever variation of sound is required ina word must 
be decided by rule, and the decision of the rule must be 
final. The dependence upon the rule should be culti- 
vated until the correct pronunciation becomes the fa- 
miliar one, and depending upon the rule becomes a 
habit. A method whose object is to suggest a plan by 
means of which a familiar oral word can be gotten out 
of a printed one may do well enough for illiterate adults, 
but it is not good enough for the children of the present 
day. 

The first year of school life is the propitious time to 
teach the vocal organs to do the bidding of the mind. 
Young children are ina susceptible condition, submis- 
sive to criticism and instruction everywhere by every- 
body. The teacher is their paragon of wisdom; they 
are anxious for her approbation and will do their best. 

One cannot feel at home even with his mother tongue 
if he must think in order to speak correctly. 

It may be true ‘one is never too old to learn,’ but one 
need not be much of a patriarch before he is too old to 
unlearn.” 

¥ 


Teaching ‘‘ The Synthetic.” 
By Lizzie AMENT, Seattle, Wash. 


The advocate of the synthetic method of teaching 
reading must begin by doubting the infallibility of the 
accepted pedagogical maxim, “From the whole to its 
parts.” 

But after all “there is nothing that succeeds tike suc- 
cess”; and my experience with the synthetic method 
has been, and is, a grand success. Pupils who have been 
in school less than a year and a half, and are but seven 
years old, are reading readily and intelligently, at sight, 
in the Third Reader. Not merely calling words, but 
reading with the finest expression. Teachers from the 
higher grades declare when they hear them read that 
they excel their own pupils who have been taught by 
the word and sentence method. 

It has been said by teachers of the sentence method, 
that their pupils read better at the end of the first year, 
than those who have been taught synthetically, and I do 
not doubt it. The synthetic system is a plant of slow 
growth at first and does not make a great show in the 
beginning—but wait; it is striking its root deep, and 
the blossoms will appear in the second year, and the 
beautiful fruits of labor put upon it, will be realized in 
the third and fourth year, when the many new text-books, 
with new and difficult words, are placed in the hands of 
the pupils, and when all the beautiful books for boys and 
girls are waiting to be read. 

The first year’s work is nota test of any method. Al- 
most any child may, in the hands of a good teacher, be 
taught to know at sight the limited vocabulary of the First 
Reader, and to read it intelligently by the word or the 
sentence method. 

But how much does his knowledge of the First Reader 
help him to read the Second? Will not the same drud- 
gery and drill have to be gone over and over again when 
new words and new sentences appear? The question is 
not how well does he read his first book, but, what has 
been given him by means of which he can read all other 
books? Is his first step a key to the second and to all 
that follow? This is the only true measure of the suc- 
cess of any method. 
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It has been said that the synthetic method has “ not a 
particle of pedagogical basis.” Perhaps it has not; but 
the children, not being troubled by that, go right on and 
learn the whole method and are fascinated with it, and 
before they realize what all those queer letters, marks 
and sounds are leading to, they are delighted to find 
that they can read; and they dread. It is so easy for 
them that they do it with pleasure. They learn to study 
naturally. A child’s natural curiosity leads him to 
read when he is able to do so without being urged. He 
becomes self-helpful and independent, and is proud of 
his ability to find out things for himself. 

When my class received their first set of second read- 
ers, most of the pupils could tell me all the stories they 
contained in less than a week. We have just received an- 
other set of new readers, and the pupils can scarcely 
wait until the opening exercises are over to read the new 
books. j 

Another argument used against the synthetic method 
is that it teaches the child to think of the word instead 
of the idea expressed by that word. He w// think of 
the word until he utters the sounds which compose it. 
The moment that he gives utterance to the word he 
thinks of the word itself no longer, but of the ‘dea expressed. 
His entire knowledge of the language before coming 
to school has been acquired wholly through his sense 
of hearing ; and when he hears the word from his own 
lips, he is pleased that he found out for himself what 
the letters express. 

It is also argued that— Words were made to look 
through and not at.” Will somebody tell us how one 
can look through or beyond a word to the idea until he 
knows the word? Let us not be afraid to look the words 
straight in the face long enough to know them; then 
they will not have to be introduced to our pupils the 
next time we meet them or any of their family. The 
synthetic method is especially good in teaching correct 
pronunciation and articulation. It gives the pupil a 
perfect knowledge of the diacritical marks‘which saves 
time and trouble in learning them later. It cultivates 
observation and discrimination. It teaches the child to 
reason, by learning the reasons for the different marks 
and sounds. 

Spelling is made easier when taught by the synthetic 
method. Pupils learn to observe the silent letters as 
well as those that give sound to the word. Thissystem 
is full of bright stories and songs for the little ones, 
and when presented by a ¢rve primary teacher, they 
never tire of hearing them over and over again. 

After an experience with different systems this seems 
to me to be the matural way of teaching a child to read. 
Sounding words is merely saying words, and when a 
child knows how to say what is printed, the right 
expression will follow as a matter of course, and he 
knows how to read. Thus, his first great battle with 
letters is won. 


In his little book on psychology Prof. Gordy makes 
this point concerning the plan of the teacher: “ All the 
teacher can do to cultivate the observing powers of his 
pupils is to put them in such position, surround them, 
with such influences, as will induce them to observe 
more carefully and methodically than they otherwise 
would have done. Voluntary attention is of little value 
unless it develops interest. That fact enables us to see 
what we can do, and what we cannot do, in the way of 
cultivating the observing powers of our pupils ; for the 
cultivation of the observing powers really consists in 
the formation of habits of close and careful attention to 
objects perceived. All you can do to help your pupils 
form such habits is to give them motives for attending ; 
but if they only attend under the pressure of your mo- 
tives, if the objects attended to open up no interesting 
phases—if, in a word, voluntary attention does not de- 
velop interest—all the teachers in the world cannot 
make them good observers. In the great majority of 
cases, however, there is enough capacity for interest in 
natural objects to make that interest an efficient motive 
in forming habits of careful observation, if the right 
means are employed to develop it.” 
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Early Lessons in Form Expression. 
By GRACE HOoPER, Rice Training School, Boston, Mass. 


(Fig. 1.) 


To make an equilateral tri- 
angle what kind of sticks shall 
we need? “ Three, of the same 
length.” Right; place them 
on the paper, make points at 
the angles, then draw the 
triangle. 


ARRANGEMENT. 
With the small tablets of this shape dictate the laying and 
drawing of a border; also with a circle for an enclosing form, 


place the tablets on the diameters, the ang/e on the fold, and place 
a small circle as a central unit (Fig. 2). 


STICK LAYING. 
Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 3. 
TRISECTION. 

Dividing into three parts, and the proportion of three to one 
may now be taught. First, by using sticks, respectively one and 
three inches in length; placing them together and comparing 
them, then drawing the longest, and upon it marking points for 
the short lengths. (Folding strips of paper into thirds, folding 
squares into thirds, or mzne Base thal and drawing squares 
with the division lines may follow (Fig. 3). 


COLOR, 


The color work for the second year may begin with a review of 
the spectrum colors, recognizing, and naming them, and placin 
them in order as taught in the first year. Then beginning wit 
one color, the red, for instance, awaken the perception of different 
reds, Selecting one, the prismatic color, we designate that as the 
standard or type red. Let the pupils learn to recognize it wher- 
ever seen, and select it from among other reds. Let them use 
it in the form of paper tablets, circles, 
Red Tint A@d ‘| squares, triangles, etc., in making their 

ot Pe designs. Afterwards reds lighter than 

[Ree je ) the untord may be shown nd named 

Red tints ; those darker than the standard, 

Red Shade We! named shades, Give the pupils these 
reds and dictate the forming of a scale. 
[Red Shade Weld Teach the tints and shades of the other 

. five spectrum colors in the same way. 
Ifthe teacher has made a chart combining the above colors, it 
will be found to be of great assistance to the pupils in verifying 


their own work. 
THIRD YEAR. 


The work of the third year should open with a review of the 
ground previously gone over, enlarging the child’s knowledge 
with a fuller study of the type forms and objects based upon them. 

For example, with the review of the sphere, select a more diffi- 
cult object to model and draw—a turnip might be suggested. From 
the cube an inkstand might be made; from the cylinder, a spool ; 
from the hemisphere, a hat, etc. 


DRAWING OF OBJECTS. 
In beginning to draw objects the child will find difficulty in 
Maintaining a proper balance of parts. To overcome this, let him 
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place, first, a line for an axis. He will readily see that this line is 
not a part of the outline, but only a guide line to help, and give 
him a standard upon which to base measurements. 


ILLUSTRATION, 
Drawing a Bottle. 


We will draw a picture of this bottle (Fig. 4), on our paper to- 
day. How shall we begin, May? 
“ By drawing anaxis.” (The term 
and use have been previously ex- 
plained tothe class.) Mildred sa 
“How long is the line to be?’ 
_ length we wish. You ma 
make yours four inches. I will 
draw mine on the board much 
larger, only after we start we must 
keep the right proportions. Who 
can tell how to get the width of 
the bottom? “By comparing it - 
with the axis.” Right. I will com- ' 
pare them with my pencil. How yy 4 . 
much of the height is it? “One- ~~ 
half.” Then draw the line forthe _ _| : 
bottom; another the same length ’ 
at the base of the neck. No, John, : 
not one-half the length on each side of the axis; one-half in all. 
What shall we measure next? “The length of the neck.” Now 
the width of the neck ; now the finishing touches. 


DRAWING THE CIRCLE, 


In former practice, in drawing a circle the children have been 
allowed to use a tablet; marking round it, and testing their work 
with it. It has seemed best to use this aid, in order that they 
might get the feeling that complete roundness is necessary to a 
correct circle. As they advance they may trust more to the edu- 
cation which the eye has received, and draw their circles by pla- 
cing diameters, then simply points. The name czrcumference may 
be given to the boundary line ; and radzus, for a line drawn from 
the center to the circumference. 


DRAWING AN OBJECT, 


What shall we draw first in making a copy of the teapot? “A 
circle.” (Fig. 5.) Yes, and the vertical diameter will be the axis. 


PS. 
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Fig 5.. Fig. 6. 
How shall we represent the top and bottom ?—you see they are 
straight. ‘Cut a slice from the circle.” See, there must be two 
straight lines at the top, and where is the little knob? “ Right in 
the middle.” Try and draw the handle and nose as I show you 
on the board. 

To-morrow we will learn to draw this large l on my desk. 
(Fig. 6). All drawings from objects at this early stage are to be 
made in simple outline; no attempt at perspective or fore- 
shortening. 

oo 


I believe I have never told you how much | appreciate THE 
JOURNAL, and how helpful I find it in my school work. 
Newtown Square, Pa. ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
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Writing in Hartford Schools. 


SPECIMENS OF PUPILS’ WorRK. 


Whatever skill is shown in the slips from the lower grades as to 
formation of letters and ability to ‘o/m them properly, is largely 
due to practice in tracing books—semi-tracing—the books contain- 
ing blank spaces for independent effort, and both alphabets, or the 
entire writing scale in each of the primary numbers, accompanied 
by lateral movement drills—weaving groups of letters, with lateral 
sweeps--from the beginning. Very little sémg/e /etter work is 
done. But small words are given at once in order that the con- 
necting lines may be correctly learned which the writing of single 
letters cannot give. Letters in writing are always in harness, 
where the working lines are truly shown. 
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The classes in the grammar grades represented below, have 
been drilled in muscular movement somewhat, which always fol- 
lows the combined forearm and finger movement of the lower 
grades—and write with a good degree of speed. They are well 
grounded in form and movement, but need more practice. 

These slips are not shown as elegant work, but as work such as 
is secured under the limitations of forty minutes’ weekly practice, 
Twice as much time should be given and better work would 


result. 
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Number Work. 
By A. B. GUILFORD, Jersey City, N. J. 


1. Relations are found inthings. Their recognition forms a con- 
stantly increasing mass of working material for the child’s use. The 
discovered relations existing between concretions he is enabled to 
carry, by the power of generalization, over, and make truth of ab- 
stractions. By this plan he knows of other numbers through his 
experience with numbers that are within his grasp. 

2. Having found the relations he is duly trained in the use of 
language in which these relations find expression. As there are 
varieties of relations, and as each relation may be expressed in a 
variety of ways, the language is extended, demanding much time 
thoughtfully spent in its thorough mastery. 

3. Tne abbreviated forms of this language—the expression of 
these relations through the medium of symbols—is another ele- 
ment of his training, following naturally the preceding statement 
of relations in sentences. Beneath the symbols he sees, if rightly 
trained, the just relations existing, and interprets these relations 
correctly in the language of arithmetic. 

Briefly, the aboye outlines the proper course to pursue in the 
early stages of number study. 

Though it be true that the highest conception of number study 
of to-day adopts this plan for its guidance, it is equally true that 
the vast majority of the work in the class-room not only does not 
follow its dictation, but is persistently studying numbers in other 
ways. Very little work from the starting point of relation dis- 
covery in the study of number is being done, This comes not so 
much from a lack of interest and zeal for work on the part of the 
teacher (many of the poorest teachers in number being the 
most willing to labor faithfully in wrong-doing), as from a failure 
on their part to recognize psychological and pedagogical truths 
and to shape their work in accordance therewith. 

For all the improvement made of late in the matter of number 
teaching, it is still largely with the rank and file a “ juggling with 
figures,” sustaining the same relation to number comparison— 
the true number study—that the old time “ parsing ” sustains- to 
the true object of language study—the language-invested thought. 

And there is nothing whatever in this figure work to attract the 
child beyond the novelt ing from the manipulation of —: 
nothing conducing to the str strengthening of the faculties; nothing 
more barren in results, as far as mental growth is concerned. The 


longer the pupil is kept to work in the dust of figures the harder it 
is to bring him back to the plane from which he has been pushed 
by the one having him in charge. 

Further, the average teacher does not himself deal in relations 
but is as ardent a devotee of figure worship as the pupil he teaches. 
Fed upon husks himself he is content to deal out as food the same 
material. He does not justly consider the study of number on 
this account, and the training of his pupil is miserably deficient in 
consequence. 

Go into the upper grades of your grammar schools, and even 
into your high schools, and propound the following ten questions, 
that a rightly trained child of ten years will readily answer, and 
note the replies received : 

1. Do you snow that 3 is contained ini § times? Can you 
demonstrate it ? 

. What does an inverted fraction indicate ? 
answer by diagram. ) 

3. Lay off | of a unit and show the subtraction of } of a unit 
therefrom. (Let the unit, the minuend, the subtrahend, and the 
remainder be seen in diagram. ) 

4. Division is a process of measuring. Take a thing to be 
measured and a measure to measure it with. Measure the thing 

and state the result of your measuring. (Use no figures in this 
work.) 

5. Show by diagram that § of } does not indicate a process of 
multiplication. 

6. A line is marked off in 7ths. What does } of the line equal 
in 7ths ? 

7. A part is # of the whole. Is it a greater or less part of } of 
the whole? What part greater or less ? 

8. Explain by diagram the division of } by ¢. 

9. Draw to lines of equal length upon paper. Measure each re- 
spectively by such a fractional part of itself as is indicated by 3, ?, 
i, #. 4. § vo  ® and $. Make a ouure statement regarding 
the measuring of one by any fraction. 

10. Place the hands of a clock so that 4 o'clock is indicated. 
The time to midnight is 8 hours, the time past noon is 4 hours. 
Both of these times are what part of the time past noon? Both 
are what part of the time to midnight. 


In the lessons that follow the relations are to be discovered by 
the child and through these relations the child is to come to the 
true understanding of the language first and the signs afterward. 


(Prove your 
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Flax. 


A “ FRANKLIN THIRD READER ” LESSON. 


By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal of Alden St. School, 
Springfield, Mass. 

(The following lesson was prepared by Miss Skinner at our request to meet 
the needs of teachers who are not supplied with suppl mentary reading and to 
illustrate the vivid life-giving touches that can transform a worn-threadbare 
Third Reader lesson toa te life and beauty. We feel certain that Tue 
JourNAL readers have reaped both pleasure and profit from the series of practi- 
cal articles on Reading by this ingenious teacher, which have appeared in the 
primary numbers during the year.—Ep.) 

Arthur has something to show 
you this morning, children ; do you 
know what it is ? 

True; it-is the flax plant. He 
sowed the flax seed that Bertie 
, brought to school when we talked 
’ about seeds, and now we see the 
delicate little stems over a foot in 
height. 

Will they grow any taller, do you 
think, May? “I think they will, 
for they haven’t blossomed yet.” 

These little plants will reach the 
height of about two feet; then, as 
May says, they will blossom. 

“T wish Arthur’s plant had a 
flower on it; my aunt once told me 
a flax blossom was as blue as the 
sky.” 

“My Uncle Joe said, a field of 
flax in blossom, made him think of 
the sea.” 

Does anyone know anything 
more about flax? Minnie. ‘My 
mamma makes flax seed poul- 
tices,” John. “ My papa puts lin- 
seed oil (that he says comes from 
the seeds of flax) into his paints to 
thin them. He says it makes the 
paint dry quicker, too.” 

When you read “Zz¢tle Folks of Other Lands” last year, you 
heard of an Italian girl whose name was Zitta. Can you remem- 
ber how she busied herself while her little brother was asleep? 
“She used to take her distaff and spin long white threads from a 
roll of flax.” Right; she did that every day. And her mamma 
did what? ‘ Her mamma used to weave strong linen cloth from 
these threads for dresses, aprons, and towels.” 

Flax has been used for making cloth for hundreds of years. 
The manufacture of wool came first ; next, vegetable fibers made 
into cloth. In Bible times, King Solomon praises the “ fine linen ”’ 
of Egypt, that ancient country that furnished the earliest speci- 
mens of fine flaxen textiles. He had linen yarn brought out of 
Egypt, at a great price. We also read of “fine twined linen” 
among the rich and beautiful fabrics employed in the decoration 
of the Jewish tabernacle. Kings and princes of other nations 
also bought this costly linen. 

In olden times the Egyptians embalmed their dead, and they 
are thus preserved to the present time. Great quantities of linen 
must have been used in embalming, for each mummy had many 
yards wrapped around it. Some of this linen is shown in 
museums now. 

Women and girls used to make all the linen at home, and the 
only things they had to work with were the spindle and distaff ; 
but now it is made by machinery, and is much less expensive. 
bony you like to have me tell you the story of the little flax 
plant 

After it is ripe for harvesting, it is pulled up by the roots, not 
cut down like grain, and lain in water to soak, It takes a long 
time to dissolve the gum that holds the fibers of the bark together; 
just as it took us a great while to melt the gum Arabic we had 
here at school. If it were not for this gum, flax could be pre- 
pared as cheaply as cotton, and we could all have as many pretty 
lawn and cambric dresses and aprons, as we wished. Before the 
fibers of the flax are ready for the spinner, they must be heckled, 
drawn, and roved. 

First, the stalks are steeped in warm water for some time (as | 
just told you), then they are carefully arranged in parallel lines on 
amachine. After this they are pulled against a set of iron teeth, 
which looks like a large comb ; that divides the long fibers from 
the short ones. These thread-like substances are passed through 
a frame that draws the fibers into slivers, each a ‘thousand feet 
long. There is still another apparatus that draws these threads 
out farther, and while twisting them slightly, winds them on big 
spools, Then these threads are spun into linen cloth. 

Is it not wonderful that the fibers of this little plant can be 
stretched from /wo, to the length of a ¢housand feet? Just as far 
as from our school to Asbury church, 

The finest linen thread, used in weaving our pretty lawn dresses 
and hem-stitched handkerchiefs, is spun in Ireland ; but that is 
not the only place where flax is raised. Russia, Germany, 
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Switzerland, Holland, Scotland, and our own country, to some 
extent, produce linens. 

In America flax is raised almost exclusively for seed, as Minnie 
and John told us they had seen it used, for medicine, and in 
painting. The crushed cake that remains after pressing out the 
oil is an excellent food for cattle. Ground seeds afford linseed 
meal, which is used in medicine. 

The term /nen comes from the Anglo-Saxon word for flax 
“lin,” and is applied as a general name to cloths made from 
fibers of both flax and hemp. Can you tell me some things that 
are made of linen? ‘Towels, handkerchiefs, cambrics, lawn, 
sail-cloth, lace, collars, cuffs, and thread.” 

“My sister writes letters on linen paper.” Right: linen rags 
furnish the best material for paper making. Linen is much 
stronger than cotton, and wears much longer, but is not used as 
much, owing to its greater cost. 

There isa kind of lace made from this little flax plant, the 
raking of which requires such a delicate thread, that the spinners 
are obliged to work in dark, wet cellars, and have to feel the little 
threads as they fashion the beautiful lace. Of what color is un- 
bleached linen? True; the light brown cloth has to be whitened 
before we can use it for handkerchiefs. 

The shorter fibers of the flax are called tow ; they are not used 
for weaving, but are spun into twine and cords. “ My papa calls 
my brother his little ‘tow head.’” 

Why do you think he does that ? 

“T think it must be because his hair is so light, just like the 
short flax.” 

(Now show the children the picture of a flax plant. 1 sketched 
one, and colored the flowers blue; which, of course made the 
picture more attractive to the children ) 

[Stencils of this plant can be bought for five cents each, and 
are very helpful, if you have no reliable copy from which to 
draw. | 

I then let the children handle some prepared flax, that one of 
their number had brought. ‘Chey were quite eager to read about 
this wonderful little plant, and thought they knew something of 
the value of it. Each of my pupils told me they were going to 
plant seeds that night, and hoped they would blossom before 
vacation, When Charlie read: ‘The little flax plant bears 
pretty blue flowers. A field of flax in blossom is a very gay 
sight ;"” one could see by his tone and manner that he believed 
every word of it. Jennie then read: ‘When the plant is ripe 
for harvesting, the work people pull it up by the roots, and lay it 
in water to soak.” 

After reading the text, she gave me the thoughts of the book 
with surprising familiarity. As we had talked about the subject 
so long before the lesson, it was really nothing new ; but a differ- 
ent expression of familiar thoughts. 

Raymond, will you please tell us why the flax is put in water 
to soak ? 

“This is done in order to dissolve the gum which holds the 
fibers of the bark together. The fibers of thé slender, delicate 
stem, are the part to be spun into thread and woven into cloth.” 
Maud may tell us what is then done to the plant. “When the 
plant has lain long enough in water, it is taken out, rinsed, and 
dried. Then it is beaten and combed. The large comb or 
heckle separates the long fibers from the short ones which we call 
tow. The flax now looks very much like long, light-colored 
hair.” 

A smile greeted this announcement, as the children thought of 
Tommie’s little brother. I incidentally mentioned a young lad 
whom all the children admired, whose head was crowned wit 
the loveliest of yellow hair. That called to mind a winsome face, 
framed in with flaxen ringlets, and no one smiled when the poss- 
essor of such locks was mentioned again. 

After these thread-like substances of the flax are drawn to a 
great length what is next done? 

“It is then spun into thread, from which linen cloth is made.” 

This is all that is given in the text, but no one wishes to stop ; 
they are hungry for more stories about this plant that has re- 
vealed so much to them. I had previously brought several books 
on this subject from the library, and passing them to the pupils 
allowed them to be read before the reproduction exercise was 
called for. 

I was obliged to give some added information in regard to the 
subject of flax, there being so little in the text-book. As each 
child became the proud possessor of a few seeds that night, 
they assured me of their interest in the lesson by repeated thanks, 
while their glad eyes searched for some hidden pocket where their 
treasure might be carried safely home. 


* 


We Canadian teachers are quite in touch with you in your ideas 
of the new education. I, for one, wish you “ God speed.” ; 

I trust the old-fashioned “ thrash it in system ” has for ever dis- 
appeared and that teachers will more and more see the divine in 
the human. I find THE SCHOOL JOURNAL invaluable although 
it is rather Yankee. JOHN W. L. DOUBLEDAY. 

Manttoba., 
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Teaching Vowel Sounds. 


From Synthetic Sengs, by Resecca PoLiarp. 


(By permission of Western Pusiisninc Company, Chicago, Ill.) 
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Short Sounds. 


Vowel one is a; 

Vowel two is é; 

Three and four are i and 6; 
Five and six are ti and U ; 


CHORUS, 
Sound and sing, ye merry little ones, 
a, é, i, and 6 and t. 
~ 
Long Sounds. 
Vowel one is a; 
Vowel two is €; 
Three and four are I and 0; 
Five and six are 1 and U. 
CHORUS. 
Sound and sing, ye merry little ones 
a, 6, I, and 6 and U. 
(The change, in marking window letters, from short to long vowels to be 


made by teacher between the singing of the verses.) 


Corsa) 


























Civics for Babies. 


How many of you ever heard of General Grant ? 

Is he living or dead ? 

Why does the country admire him, and think he was a great 
man? 

What are they going to do_to show their respect for him ? 

Where will this monument be built ? 

How far away is New York city? How long would it take you 
to travel there ? 

On the banks of what large river will this monument be built ? 

Did you ever see a picture of the way it will look when it is 
done? I’m going to show you one now. 

Does it take much money to build such a grand monument ? 

Who pays for it? 

Have they all the money they need to build it ? 

If every child in the schools all over the country should each 
give one cent, do you think there would be enough money collec- 
ted in this way to make a very handsome present to the monu- 
ment 

When people are going to make a large building, what do they 
sometimes do in one corner of the foundation? 

Has the corner-stone of this monument been laid ? 

What man was sent for, to lay this corner stone ? 

Do you know what is meant by “laying it” ? 
the president took the stone in his hands ? 

What did he use a trowel for? 

I said “ sent for” thisman? Where did they send? 

How far is Washington from New York ? 

What is the president's name ? 

What is the name of the house he lives in? 
a picture of it? 

What little baby lives in the White House ? 

Is baby McKee a boy or a girl ? 

What relation is the president to Baby McKee ? 

How do you think you would like to have a president for a 
grandfather, and live in the White House ? 

Why do we have a president? What does he do? 

Do we have the same one all the time? 

When do we change? For how long atime is the president 
chosen ? 

How much longer shall we have President Harrison? Cana 
man be president twice ? 

Have you ever heard any other man talked about for the next 
president ? 

Was Mr. Cleveland ever president before 


When ? 


Do you think 


Did you ever see 


Is anybody else talked about for president? Has Mr. Blaine 
ever been president ? 

Does everybody want the same president ? 
manage about that ? 

If “ one party wants one man, and another party wants an- 
other man,” as you say, how will they settle it? 

What do you mean by “ voting” ? 

When will it be settled ? 

When will the new president, or the old one made a new one 
over again, begin on the next four years? 

How many months between now and the 4th of March, 1893 ? 

If Mr. Cleveland is president, will there be any little baby in 
the White House again ? 

What is her name ? 

Do you think “Little Ruth” would be any happier in the 
White House than she would be if she lived in your house and 
came here to school ? 

If the people are going to have their choice between two men 
for the next president, how can you find out who these men are 
and when they are chosen ? 

Well, if you “ask Papa or Mamma,” hoW can they find out ? 

Who will be the first to tell me what the newspapers say ? 

E. D. 


Da 


At a recent exhibit of school-work, in an institution for train- 
ing, a well-known leader in the Tonic Sol-fa method of teaching 
music illustrated the work of the year with a class of children. 
The results were excellent, but the manner of the teacher with 
these boys and girls was worthy of attention. Not a particle of 
nervous hurry was seen, nor the least doubt shown in his manner 
of the ability of the children to do perfect work. This faith 
communicated itself to the class and the result was a happy rela- 
tion of mutual confidence between the two that was as de- 
lightful as it was helpful. A look, a gesture, and the class re- 
sponded like a musical instrument to a master touch. 

A teacher who was present upon congratulating the gentleman 
upon his remarkable power in handling the class asked, “ How did 
you succeed in getting such excellent results and perfect manage- 
ment of the class?” 

“Because I love them to death, and have Peso in the system.” 
was the answer. Would not those two factors bring the best 
results inthe teaching of any subject ? E. D. K. 


How will they 


K. 


You are publishing a most excellent ‘journal. 1 have been its 
constant reader for years. J. BRECKENRIDGE, 
Decorah, Ia. 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. I. 


These pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the room. 
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Supplement to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
ANNUAL CIRCULAR OF 


Special Traveling Information. 


Valuable for Teachers who are asking WHERE SHALL I GO THIS SUMMER? 


A very large number of the educators of the country travel during the summer to Europe, to the seashore, 
the mountains, or to some of the educational conventions. Some of these are noticed below. It is the inten- 
tion to offer in these pages valuable information to all who may travel. Further information will be cheerfully 
given if possible. The writer should always enclose a stamp for reply. 

The National Educational Association.—This meets this year at Saratoga in July. The various lines repre- 
sented in this supplement give special rates Note the many attractive excursions in connection with this great 
meeting. The Glens Falls Summer School.—The students of this widely known school can buy excursions to 
the N. E. A., at Saratoga and go from there to Glens Falls; it is a short and delightful journey. Attractive circu- 
lar now ready. The Martha’s Vineyard Summer School.—Those attending this well-known school from the 
West and south-west can buy excursions to Saratoga via New York, and attend the N. E. A. or not; if not, 














send tickets to Saratoga for stamp. The Chautauqua Assemblies. 


Tickets can be bought to Chautauqua at re- 


duced rates and from there to Saratoga and back for one fare, returning to Chautauqua for further study. Of 


course other excursions can be added. 


200 teachers to visit the Paris Exposition. 
See this circular or send for information. 
Several thousand teachers attend this meeting each year. 


Pier this year. 
Rail Road Co.’s, Steamboat lines, etc. 


This year at least 10 specia 


European Tours.—We were largely instrumental in getting up a party of 


educational tours are arranged for. 


The American Institute of Instruction will meet at Narragansett 
Special rates are made by all eastern 


For other meetings consult the columns of ScHooL JOURNAL. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 








THE POPULARITY OF TEACHERS’ 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED | 


The Penna, R. R. Co.’ 
ANNOUNCETIENTS. 


| 


No medium for thorough sight-seeing as 
well as pleasure and recreation has appealed 
so strongly to the teachers of the Eastern 
Coast, as the Penna. R. R. personally con- 
ducted tours. Considerable talk has been 
indulged in this year in regard to a con- 
templated tour for teachers embracing the 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, and points 
north, but as yet nothing definite has 
been Pera ol What is assured, how- 
ever, is the announcement made by the 
Penna. R. R. Co. that on July 2nd it will runa 
Teachers’ Tour to Atlantic City from New 
York and Brooklyn by special train, leaving 
New York at 11.00 A.M., and reaching the 
coast early in the afternoon. Returning 
tourists will leave Atlantic City July 5th at 
g.0o A.M. and reach the metropolis about 
1.00 P.M. The rates are astonishingly low 
only $13.50 from New York or Brooklyn, and 
include, in addition to round trip transporta- 
tion, luncheon on train en route going 
and accommodation at the United States 
Hotel, Atlantic City, from supper July 2d 
until breakfast july 5th, both inclusive. 
Stops will be made and tickets sold at Jer- 
sey City, Newark, Elizabeth, and Trenton. 

The series of tours to Niagara Falls for 
teachers, will start from Philadelphia, July 
14th and 28th, August 11th and 25th and 
Sept. 3d and 29th. These tours will leave 
Philadelphia and tickets will be sold at a 
rate of $10, valid for return during ten days 
and good to stop off at Watkins and 
Rochester going, and Buffalo returning. 
These tours are mentioned somewhat in ad- 
vance of authorized notice, but the dates are 
assured and undoubtedly with the opening 
of the season new points will be added to 
the attractive list for the selection of teach- 
ers. The Penna. R. R. is fortunate in the 
possession of courteous representatives, 
termed Booking Agents,—one located at 
849 Broadway, N. Y., one at 860 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn and one at 233 South 4th 
street, Philadelphia,—who will at all times 
7 glad to give information relative to any 
of t 





 Company’s tours. 


WEST SHORE 


RAILROAD. 


The Evening Telegram says that the West 
Shore Railroad is at present conducting a 


wonderfully large passenger business, most | 
| of which is due to the desire of the public to | 


enjoy some of the finest river scenery in this 
country. On the principle that fast time 
and good service are the only things that 
draw in this age, the company now run fast 
trains frequently between this city and 
Buffalo. 


the roadbed and making it smooth for fast 
running. Talking with a gentlemen who 
has traveled extensively in Europe and 
America, and whose habits of observance 
are proverbial, a Zvanscript reporter was 
told that there was no railroad in the world, 
the route of which runs through a country 
giving such a panorama of beautiful scenery, 
as does the West Shore. Beginning with 
the perfect river and mountain scenery along 
the Hudson River and ending at the great 
Cataract of Niagara, the eye sees one endless 
picture of changing, beautiful and interest- 
ing views. The interest of the traveler is 
not allowed to flag for an instant. There is 
not, for any distance along the road, any 
deep cuts to hide the views presented, and 
if the road had been constructed for the ex- 
press purpose of viewing nature in its most 
favorable aspects, it could not have been 
built for that purpose any better than it is at 
present. For the purpose of viewing the 
Hudson alone, the gentleman advises all to 
make the trip, either up or down, on the 
railroad. It is preferable, if in warm weather, 
to go up on the boats as far as Newburgh 
and return in the evening on the train, as 
the road is then perfectly shaded from the heat 
of the sun by the hills and mountains, which 
rise above the river on its western shore. 





The WEST SHORE is the route se- 
lected by the National Educational As- 
sociation as the official line for delegates 
to the meeting at Saratoga, July 15. 


In addition to this, a vast amount | 
of money has been expended in ballasting | 


‘MIchicaAn 
CENTRAL 


“The Niagara Falls Route” 


|has madeta special rate from Chicago and 
| other points upon its lines to Saratoga Springs 
|and return on account of the 
| National 








Educational Association 
at one lowest limited first-class fare for the 
round trip with the addition of a two-dollar 
membership coupon. These tickets will be 
good for continuous passage to Saratoga 
and good for the return trip until July 19 in- 
clusive with the privilege of an extension to 
September 15 on certain conditions, 


The MICHIGAN CENTRAL offers spe- 
cial advantages to persons taking this trip not 
only from the superior character of its con- 
struction, equipment, and operation which is 
unrivalled, but also because it is the only line 
from Chicago to the East that passes directly 
by and in full view of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, the colossal structures of which 
are rapidly approaching completion and can 
be plainly seen from the passing train,—be- 
cause it is the only line running directly by 
and in full view-of Niagara Falls,—and be- 
cause it is the direct line to Saratoga Springs 
from the West in connection with the great 
four track New York Central and the D. & 
H. All who purpose taking advantage of 
the inducements offered, should send for a 
copy of the beautifully printed and illustrated 
circular upon the subject issued by the Michi- 
gan Central and which will be sent upon 
application to any address by 


O. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger & Ticket Agent, 





CHICACO. 





ANNUAL CIRCULAR OF 


II, SPECIAL TRAVELING INFORMATION. 








This railroad is always a favorite for 
summer tourists. No matter what road is 
selected by the traveler from New York to 
the West he will always contrive to go one 
way, at least, on the ‘‘Erie.” The attrac- 
tion of the scenery, the noted places along 
its line, and the good management of its 
lines are features always referred to. 


SUMMER TOURS. 

To the teaching fraternity of New York, 
Brooklyn, and their numerous suburban 
towns, the ‘‘ Erie” has always been a favor- 
ite railroad ; because, by it, access is had to 
so many points for rest and recuperation. 
It carries into charming retreats in the near 
by mountainous country, a very large num- 
ber of those engaged in teaching in the pub- 
lic and private schools of New York and 
vicinity, Any one that examines a map of 
this railroad will see that it penetrates an 
elevated region immediately after leaving 
Paterson, N, J. ; at Sufferns the gate-way to 
a mountainous region is entered ; rising step 
by step Middletown is reached; at Port 
Jervis the beautiful Delaware river is struck 
and followed for a hundred miles. Thus the 
Shawangunk mountains, the southern Cats- 
kills, the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies 
are easily accessible. Those seeking a rest- 
ful place in vacation time should procure of 
D. I. Roberts, General Passenger Agent, 
New York City, a copy of ‘‘ Summer Homes 
on the Erie Lines,” it will be mailed if two 
cents in postage is enclosed. In this book 
will be found a description of delightful 
places, readily accessible, amid fine scenery 
and at moderate rates of board. 


NIAGARA FALLS. 


The ‘‘ Erie’’ is a favorite route to these 
celebrated falls ; Niagara river is crossed by 
the road on a suspension bridge, and a fine 
view of the Falls afforded. The Rapids, the 
Whirlpool, the Chasm below the falls are 
things once seen, never forgotten. 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 


The ‘“‘Erie” R. R. passes the southern 
end of, this celebrated lake and furnishes 
the readiest means of reaching it from the 
east, south and west. At the foot of the lake 
are two fine hotels, the Kent and Sterling- 
worth. About half way up on the west side 
are the world celebrated Chautauqua As- 
sembly grounds. Everybody has heard of 
‘*Chautauqua.” A series of summer schools 
are carried on here that attract people of 
both sexes and all ages from all parts of the 
United States. This place is a place of 
wonderment ; it is the headquarters for that 
vast system of home reading and study orig- 
inated by Bishop Vincent. 

There is a session of educators held here 
that attracts many teachers; at its head is 
Col. Francis W. Parker. This year the 
Chautauqua Educational Conference will be 
inaugurated, so that Chautauqua is a place 
of importance to teachers. 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


This meets at Saratoga, this year, July 16- 
18, and the teachers along the line of the 
‘* Erie” will have the benefit of the one fare 
for the round trip to Saratoga—plus two 
dollars. Those who want to attend the 
sessions at Chautauqua can buy round trip 
tickets to that point, stay there to July 15, 
buy an excursion at one fare to Saratoga and 
then return to Chautauqua to finish the 
course there ; this was done at the Toronto 
meeting last year by those who were study- 
ing at Chautauqua. In this way those in 
distant states can make their journey east 
a most profitable one. 





A CHOICE LIST OF 


SUMMER RESORTS. 





In the Lake regions of Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, and the two 
Dakotas, there are hundreds of charming 
localities pre-eminently fitted for summer 
homes. Among the following selected list 
are names familiar to many of our readers 
as the perfection of Northern summer re- 
sorts. Nearly all of the Wisconsin points of 
interest are within a short distance from 
Chicago or Milwaukee, and none of them 
are so far away from the “‘ busy marts of 
civilization ” that they cannot be reached in 
a few hours of travel, by frequent trains, 
over the finest roads in the northwest—the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
and Milwaukee & Northern Railroad : 


Oconomowoc, Wis. Marquette, Mich. 


Minocqua, Wis. Clear Lake, Lowa. 
Waukesha, Wis. Lakes Okoboji, Iowa. 
Palmyra, Wis. Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Tomahawk Lakes, Wis. Frontenac. Minn. 
Lakeside, Wis. Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 


Ortonville, Minn. 
Prior Lake, Minn. 
White Bear Lake, Minn. 


Kilbourn City, Wiscon. 
(Dells of the Wisconsin.) 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Madison, Wis. Lake Madison, So. Dak 
Delavan, Wis. Big Stone Lake, So. Dak. 
Sparta, Wis. Elkhart Lake, Wis. 


Pewaukee, Wis. 
Wausaukee, Wis. 


Ontonagon, Mich. 
Mackinaw, Mich. 


For detailed information, apply to any 
coupon ticket agent, or send stamp for a free 
illustrated tourist folder, to Geo. H. HEArF- 
FORD, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, III. 


Springfield Line 


Limited Trains 


LEAVE 


BOSTON and NEW YORK 


DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
AT 
12 noon, due at 5.40 P. M. 
ONLY 





5 hours and 40 minutes. 


The equipment of above trains will con- 
sist of baggage car, drawing-room smok- 
ing car and two drawing-room cars. 


FARE $6.00. 


Including seat in drawing-room car. Tick- 
ets will not be sold beyond the seating capa- 
city of the train. 


A. S. HANSON, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


“SUMMER HOMES,” 


An illustrated book o 4-4 describing the Sum- 
mer resorts on the g> o and Western 
Railway, can be obtained free on ror at offices 
—. It gives lists of hotels, d boardi 


eet above the tances. 

one all information. . 

323 Broadway, 737 6th Ave., 1,170 9th Av., 134 East 125th 

Be, 264 West 125th St. In’ Broo! 4# Court St., » 260 
way, 





ik] 
Fulton 8t., 215 Atlantic Ave., 9 and ti 115 yf 4 
ttan Av., or send 6 cents in stamps to J. C 
ANDERSON, 56 ver St., New York 
On May 2 a excursion tickets for one fare will 
be sold at => wi ly’ vel etn offices, siving an 
opgorsanhy a Su 
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THE STEAMERS 


Puritan, . ° ° 
° Pilgrim, e 
° . Plymouth, and « 
° e e Providence 


OF THE 


FALL RIVER LINE 


Are the Largest, Finest, and best 
Equipped Passenger Steam- 
boats in the World. 


THE LONG ISLAND SOUND ROUTE 


of the Fall River Line is one of the most at- 
tractive Highways of Travel to be found 
anywhere, 

These Steamboats are comfortable, speedy, 
and absolutely safe; and their service is most 
desirable from every standpoint of Business 
or Pleasure. 

Tickets by this route are on sale at all the 
principal ticket offices in the United States, 

The Fall River Line and Old Colony Rail- 
road minister to more miles of beautiful sea 
coast than any other systems in the world. 
Newport, R. I., Block Island, the ocean 
shores of Cape Cod, the Islands of Marthas’ 
Vineyard and Nantucket, in fact all the his- 
toric sections and localities of southeastern 
Massachusetts come within their territory. 

A copy of 

IN BRIGHEST SUMMER LAND, 
a profusely illustrated book of over 100 
pages, containing maps, etc., will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of 5 cents to pay 


postage. Address Fall River Line, P. O. 
Box 452, New York, or P. O. Box 5143, 
Boston. 





)/ TEACHERS OF THE SOUTH- 


WEST AND WEST. 


So you have decided to at- 
tend the National Educational 
Association meeting at Saratoga 
this year, have you? This is a 
splendid opportunity to avoid 
the heat of summer, It is only 
equalled by the pleasure you 
will derive from taking the Mis- 
souri Pacific Ry., which is 
equipped with through Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Cars from Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Wichita, Winfield and inter- 
mediate points to Kansas City 
and St. Louis and the Iron 
Mountain Route with similar 
equipment from El] Paso, San 
Antonio, Austin, Houstan, Gal- 
,;|veston, Fort Worth, Dallas, 
Lttle Rock and Memphis to 
St. Louis, where direct connec- 
tions are made with all through 
lines to Saratoga Springs. See 
your nearest coupon ticket 
agent for lowest rates or ad- 


‘| dress, H. C. Townsend, General 


Passenger Agent, St. Louis, 


Mo. 
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SPECIAL TRAVELING INFORMATION IT 

TAKE THE | @&A MAN (St Denis Hotel 
_TA MAN _ St. Denis Hote 

uc mromnTiOn FMM A STUDY OF TH WAP OF Te | Broadway and Eleventh St. NEW YORK. 

‘Burlington 


Houte 
C.B.& 0.8.8. 





BEST LINE 


FROM 


Chicago, 
St. Louis, 


TO 
OMAHA, 
MNCOIN, °° °° ° 
DENVER, 
CHEYENNE, 
DEADWOOD, 
ST. JOSEPH, ° 
KANSAS CITY, 
. PAUL, - ° 
MINNEAPOLIS, 


AND ALL POINTS 


NORTHWEST, WEST, 


AND 


SOUTHWEST, ° 


For tickets and rates or general in- 
formation regarding the ‘‘ BURLING- 
TON ROUTE,” call on any railroad 
agent in the United States, or address 


P. S. EUSTIS, 


General Passenger, and Ticket Agent, 


Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy R. R. Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Chicago, Rock island Pci Ry 


The DIRECT ROUTE to and 
ROCK 


H, 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 

daily between CHI- 

CIL BLUFFS and 

OMAHA, and between CHICAGO and DENVER, 

COLORADO SPRINGS and PUEBLO via St 
Joseph, or Kansas City and Topeka. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Chicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH 
Reclining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car 
and Sleeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and 
Sioux Falls via Rock Island. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


€. . ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
"| Manager, Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATTENTION 





IS DIRECTED TO THE FACT THAT 


THE 


WISCONSIN ( 
CENTRAL 


LINES 


A 





RUNS 


Two Through Vestibuled Trains 
Daily between Chicago and Milwau- 
kee, and St. Paul, and Minneapolis, 
and Ashland, and Duluth, making 
direct connection at St. Paul with 
the Northern Pacific R. R. for 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


-—— AND - 


PACIFIC COAST POINTS. 


tions apply to Ticket Agents in the United 
States and Canada, or to 


JAS. C. POND, 


Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


CHICAGO, - - - ILL. 





For tickets, time tables, and berth reserva- | 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the St. Denis has been en- 
larged by a new and elegant addition which more 
than doubles its former capacity. Within a radius 
| of a few blocks from the Hotel are all the Education- 
jal art of the cit The American Book Com- 

ny the largest E ucational Publishers in the 
| Goa are directly opposite the Hotel. The well- 
| known Taylor’s Restaurant is connected with the St. 
Denis. rices are very moderate, 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor 


SUMMER BOARD 


IN VERMONT AND ON LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN’S SHORES. 





Your attention is respectfully invited to 
‘“‘Summer Homes Among the Green Hills 
of Vermont and Along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,” an illustrated book containing 
a selected number of the best family homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed 
free on applicaticn to W. R. Babcock, S. P. 
A., 353 Broadway, New York; T. H. Han- 
ley, N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., orS. W. Cummings, G. P.A , 
Central Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 





_ EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE, $igs. 


Programmes now ready for select excursions to 
Europe. Best ticketing facilities. Choicest Ocean 
Berths by all Lines at Lowest Rates. Send for 
** Tourist Gazette.”’ 


H, GAZE & SON, 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
Officially appointed International Tourist Agents 


for World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893. (Estab- 
lished 1844.) 


ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 


A series of personally conducted parties will leave 
New York, May 18th, July 6th, and aoth, all traveling 
¢ expenses included, first-class. 


NORWAY, SWEDEN AND RUSSIA TOUR 





| leaves June oth, on “* Aucusta Victoria.” 
| 


Send for programmes. 


E. M. JENKINS, 267 Broapway, N.Y. 


THE FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Is the only road running solid trains be- 
tween Saratoga and Boston. It passes 
|through the most scenic and picturesque 
portion of New England, and through the 
| famous electric lighted Hoosac Tunnel. 


WHERE TO GO. 


Write to H. W. FuLLer, General Passenger 
Agent, Washington, D. C., for illustrated 
summer folder and list of mountain, valley, 
and seashore resorts on the line of the pict- 
uresque C. & O. Ry., reached by the 
famous F, F. V. Limited. 


THE FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


Popularly known as the Hoosac Tunnel 
| Route publishes a list of Summer Tours. 
| Send to the General Passenger Agent, Bos- 
lton, for a copy and arrange for a trip in 
connection with your Saratoga trip. 

















Subscribers are invited to 
send freely to the R. R. Co.’s. 
for time tables and special 
rates. Please mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 








IV. 


SPECIAL TRAVELING 


ANNUAL CIRCULAR OF 


INFORMATION. 





ANNOUNCEMENT !! 





TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA. 





You are all cordially invited to attend the great meeting of the National Educational 
Association to be held at Saratoga in July, the arrangements for which have already been 
announced, A word regarding the route: Teachers coming from New York, Brooklyn, and 
Jersey City, and all those from the West, are advised to take the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, which is the most direct and in every respect the most comfortable line- 

Many of you will doubtless decide, before returning homeward, to visit some of the 
celebrated health and pleasure resorts of the great Empire State, and to assist you in arran- 
ging your itinerary, we append a list of new publications, issued this season, descriptive of 
hundreds of short tours, via. ‘‘ America’s Greatest Railroad ”— 


“FOUR TRACK SERIES.” 


This is a series of books on American heath and pleasure resorts and the luxuries of American travel, 
published by the Passenger Department of the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
Among them will be found the following : 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE ON 
AMERICA’S GREATEST 
RAILROAD. 


The New York Central’s Tourist Guide 
to the great resorts of New York and New 
England. 

It contains over 300 royal octavo pages; 
is beautifully illustrated with more than 100 
engravings, half-tones, and numerous maps. 
Illuminated cover. Ready May 15th. Sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents in 
stamps. 


SUMMER HOMES ON THE 
HARLEM AND THE 
HUDSON. 


Contains 160 pages, 12mo, giving a des- 
cription of that delightful region that lies 
within the first one hundred and fifty miles 
north of the metropolis, reached on one side 
by the Harlem Division, and on the other 
by the Hudson Division, of the New York 
Central & Hudson River R. R. 

It is profusely illustrated with half-tones, 
and wood engravings, and a fine map. _II- 
luminated cover. Ready May 15th. Sent 
free, postpaid, on recipt of five cents in 
stamps. 





THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 


‘The Nation’s Pleasure Ground and 
Sanitarium.” 

32 pages, narrow octavo. ‘“ The Great 
North Woods,” as this portion of the Em- 
pire State has frequently been called, is filled 
with mountains, lakes, and streams, abound- 
ing with game and fish, and containing 
hundreds of miles of wilderness that have 
never been traversed by a white man. To 
those who love nature in her wildest forms, 
this little book will be of particular interest. 
It will be illustrated with a number of ori- 
ginal engravings and illuminated cover. 
Ready about May 15th. Sent free, post- 
paid, on receipt: of four cents in stamps. 


THE THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


32 pages, narrow octavo. A delightful 
hand-book of the region of the Thousand 
Islands of the St. Lawrence, with very many 
new illustrations ; illuminated cover. Ready 
about May 15th. Sent free, postpaid, on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


THE LAKES OF 
CENTRAL NEW YORK. 


32 payes, narrow octavo. The first pub- 
lication of this character that has attempted 
to describe the whole of this delightful 
region, so full of natural beauty and historic 
interest. Illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings; illuminated cover. Ready about May 
15th. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of four 
cents in stamps. 








| 4363 MILES IN 
425; MINUTES. 


32 pages, narrow octavo; printed in two 
colors ; with map, and nine full-page photo- 
gravure illustrations. This is a record of 
the most wonderful long-distance run ever 
made by a passenger train, with other valu- 
able information. Illuminated cover. Sent 
free, postpaid, on receipt of four cents in 


stamps. 


TWO TO TEN DAYS’ 
PLEASURE TOURS. 


32 pages, narrow octavo; giving infor- 
mation regarding several hundred short 
pleasure tours, within the reach of all citi- 
zens of the metropolis who intend to take 
Beautifully 
Ready 


Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 


two or more days’ vacation. 


illustrated. Illuminated cover. 
June Ist. 


four cents in stamps. 


TWO DAYS AT NIAGARA. 


32 pages, narrow octavo; with numerous 
illustrations. A very convenient book for 
visitors to the World’s Greatest Cataract, 
as it gives full information as to how one 
can best see the wonders of Niagara and 


vicinity. Sent free, postpaid, on receipt of 





four cents in stamps. 





Any of the above works will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, Canada, 9 
Mexico, on receipt of the requisite amount in stamps. 


Address 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, 


New York Central and Hudson River R. R., Grand Central Station, New York. 
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Picture Stories 


for Language Work. II. 
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Reading Lesson by Sentence Method. 


(Lesson given by Miss Knudson, at the New York College for Training of 
Teachers. Reported by E. D. K.) 

(The teacher stood at the blackboard, crayon in hand, with a 
group of first year children, about seven years old, who had com- 
pleted several first readers and other supplementary reading. The 
lesson was not given as an advance lesson, but to illustrate on a vis- 
itors’ day, one method by which children, who had only been in 
school from September till May, had reached their present ad- 
vancement in reading readily in script or print.) 

How many ever received an invitation to a wood party ? 
is what I am going to give you now. 
“Come with me to the woods. 

carpet.” 

Who can read that? (Children are full of interest, and the 
sentence is at once well read.) 

(Between the writing of the sentences that follow the teacher 
wove in chatty conversation that kept the interest and attention 
alert. The children read eagerly, with good expression. If one 
tripped on a word it was plainly to be seen that the error arose 
from the effort to grasp the thought quickly, instead of the words 
as words.) 

“ We will watch the little creek. 

What a merry creek it is ! 

Have you ever heard the creek murmur ? 

Do you know thata little water-spirit is in the creek ? 

1 listened to the creek one lovely morning. 

Was it talking to me? ° 

Was the water-spirit calling to me ? 

‘ Listen, listen,’ sang the birds. 

‘ Be patient, oh, be patient !’ whispered the old trees.” Etc., etc. 

(The children read with an evident understanding of the mean- 
ing of the lesson, showing their imagination had been trained, and 
that they had not been kept on the senseless diet of usual primary 
reading. 

After the lesson had been read and talked about, it was erased 
from the board. A boy was asked to come to the board, and 
write the word “ water-spirit.”. It was written clearly and spelled 
correctly. After several had been tested in this way, the teacher 
silently wrote words, from the lesson (one at a time) and erased 
them almost as soon as written, requiring the children to repro- 
duce them in writing, and pronouncethem. There was no failure 
and the spelling was uniformly good. In this way all the leading 
words in the lesson were taken up. 

The children had never seen this lesson before, as it was the 
teacher's composition, and there was no questioning whatever 
concerning the difficult words. It was therefore script reading 
at sight.) 


This 
(Writes on the board.) 
Let us sit on the soft moss 


STRONG POINTS IN THE LESSON, 


I, The teacher treated the children as equals. There was no 
artificial posing on her side, or attempt to get down to the chil- 
dren by “ baby-talk.” 

2. The children did not execute any gymnastics to convince the 
tracher they were attentive. There was nd hand-storm or impa- 
tient writhings, to get an opportunity to read first. Evidently 
that sort of thing had not been encouraged, but the interest of the 
class was perfect. 

3. The teacher was not ina hurry. The children were allowed 
time to ‘4znk and to do. The absence of all attempts to “ show 
off” or appear “ bright” in teacher and class was most refresh- 
ing. 

4. There was no concert reading. If a child was slow in read- 
ing, there was no opportunity for him to hide behind the loud 
reading of the quicker ones. 

5. Ad/ the children were called upon many times, and no pref- 
erence given to the best members of the class. 


At the close of the lesson the teacher said: ‘ The great mass of 
children who spend years over alphabet, spelling-book, and reader 
have at the end of their long struggle learned little more than to 
call words. Through habitually striving after correct pronuncia- 
tion, the content of the word seems to them of little consequence, 
and is placed at low value or no value at all. 

“The sentence method, instead of being artificial and arbitrary, 
aims to be natural, and consequently rational. The careful stu- 
dent of child-mind discovers that the child thinks a thought in its 
completeness long before he can so express it. A sentence is but 
the complete oral or written expression of a thought. Therefore 
when the child is to be taught reading, he should deal first with 
the unit of thinking, the sentence. 

“When the child is able to converse easily, it is time to begin 
reading, not from books but from the blackboard. For the first 
few months familiar words are chosen almost exclusively, since 
the present object is not to increase the child’s oral, but his written 
vocabulary. 

“We read to obtain thought ; hence the child should be impressed 
at the very outset with the fact, that symbols are useful only as 
signs ; that words are not to be studied for their own sakes, that 
they exist only for the sake of the thought. There will then be 
little danger of the mechanical calling of words. 
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“ Much reading and reproduction should be silent; in this man- 
ner it is impressed that thought-getting is the aim. 

“ But oral reading has its legitimate function, and the sentence 
method gives that flow of words which does not follow when they 
are considered separately. By this method, spelling need never 
be taught as a separate lesson; each new word should be placed 
on the board, and the eye receives the correct form of impression 
which is registered in the muscles through the agency of penman- 
ship in the written reproduction.” 


* 
The ‘ Little Sunbeam Society.” 


ITs ORIGIN AND WORK. 

Two months ago the “ Juvenile World” department of the N.Y, 
Mail and Express, started a “ Little Sunbeam Society.”” Its object 
was to gather together thousands of little children into one society 
whose object should be to promote the happiness of homes by 
thoughtfulness and kindness. A circle was chosen for the badge, 
as a symbol of the endless patience that should characterize the 
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(By courtesy of New York Mail and Express.) 


efforts to spread happiness around them. A circle the size of the 
one represented here is printed daily in the publication named 
above, with lines in the center where children can write their names 
and return it to the newspaper office and they will receive a 
golden satin ribbon badge. The society color is golden, its flower 
the daisy and its motto, “ Look on the Sunny Side.” This name- 
writing is equivalent to a pledge, “ / w#l/ try to do a kind act 
every day.” \n two months the number of volunteer “‘ sunbeams 
has reached 2000, The interest in this novel plan has spread to 
parents and older friends, who’assist in every way they can, report- 
ing excellent results in the daily thoughtfulness and care-taking 
of the little folks. 

Besides this ethical training, there is a tangible object to work 
for in connection with the undertaking. The first entrance into 
the society is free, but the little “ Sunbeams ” are encouraged to send 
contributions for the establishment of a free kindergarten for the 
poor children in New York city. When a fund of $1400 is raised, 
a kindergarten is to be established and called the “ Maz/ and Ex- 
press Sunbeam Kindergarten.” Anything that is received during 
the summer season to keep the “ Fresh Air Fund ” for the outings 
of the shut-in city children, will go direct to that charitable ob- 
ject. 

All praise for the stray ““Sunbeams.” May their life-giving rays 
illumine every dark spot in the land, and their cheering influence 
be felt in every home, from palace to hamlet. 
“ Kind words are little sunbeams 
That sparkle as they fall ; 
And loving smiles are sunbeams, 


A light of joy to all. E. D.K. 





The credit of this enterprise belongs to Miss Isabel M. McElheny, Editor 
Juvenile World department ot the Maz/ and Express.—Ev. 
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The Unattained. 


Here are my pictures,” said the child, 
His artist soul for praise athirst ; 

Then added, while he brightly smiled, 
‘ But then, these are my worst.” 


“Show us the others, sweet,” coaxed one ; 
“ Your very best must be displayed.” 
“1 cannot now,” with cheerful tone 
“ Because they are not made.” 


Oh, the fair phantoms that arise 
Before us ever—still before— 

In beauty to our longing eyes, 
Though hands their deeds deplore! 


The marble hides a form more fair ; 
The brush withholds a tint more true ; 
Pale, perfect poems everywhere 
Flit on while we pursue, 


No longer children, we would fain 

Be judged, not by our ill done part, 
But by dear visions of the brain 

That still elude our art.—Ce/este M. A. 


r 
A Lesson in Knife Work. 


(For chi.dren about nine or ten years old,) 
By CAROLINE E, KILBON, Springfield, Mass. 

What is this? “A _ jack-knife.” How many blades has 
it? “Two; a big one and a little one.” Yes; you know things 
which grow are first s#za// and then /arge ; so we shall begin and 
use the small blade to-day, and after we learn how to manage the 
small blade we will try the large one. You may all open the 
oon blade. Be careful, for we keep these knives nicely sharp- 
ened. 

What do you suppose we are going to do, Johnnie? “ Whittle!” 
What do you think, Mary? ‘“ Makea hole.” Can any one else 
guess? ‘Cut something,” “ Make a mark.” Listen, and I'll tell 
you. We want to make some little points just one inch apart. 
These little points want to be short, deep, straight, and right on 
the line. That makes four things to remember. We will write 
them on the board and then say them together aloud two or three 
times. (Repeat in concert till the class are sure of the four 
things.) 

What have I now in my hand? “A Rule.” Who can tell me 
all we learned about rules the other day? (Question on previous 
lesson on the rule and measuring.) You have remembered nicely. 
Atule is to make straight lines and to measure by. 

Now we are ready for work. Take the piece of wood on which 
you gauged those straight lines last time. Lay your rule along 
the upper line of your block, then take your knife in the right 
hand, this way : the blade away from you, the thumb on the back 
of the blade, the first finger on the front of the handle, and the 
two lower fingers on the sharp edge of the bladethis way. Frank 
' says he is afraid it will cut him. Is any one else 

afraid? What! six of you? That is too bad! 

I shall have to show you that it will not cut if you 

do just what I tell you. When you press a knife 

on the skin of an apple you will have to press hard 

before it willcut, but if you draw the knife along 

the skin and press at the same time the skin will 
beeasily cut. Now the skin of your finger is tough like an apple 
skin, so you can press somewhat on this sharp blade without cut- 
ting your fingers, but if you draw it along like a saw, and press 
too, you will very likely cut yourself. Watch your mother when 
she cuts bread for supper to-night. 

All take hold of the knife as you think I want you to hold it, 
and when you think it is right hold up your left hand. Bring your 
hand a little lower, Walter, so the tip of the little finger is close to 
the point of the knife. Put your thumb on the back of the blade, 
Nellie, near the handle. Good, Harry! come and show Bertha 
how you do it. That is right, Mabel. 

With your left hand hold the rule close to the upper line on the 
block, then hold the knife, as I said, and very carefully put the 
point against the 1-inch mark which is on the right end of the 
tule. Why, Harry! is the right end over by your left side? _ That 
iS better. “Don’t let the knife lean to the right or left, but let it 
lean away from you a little; push down on the point of the knife 
ony and hard. Now we shall see who held the knife straight. 
Lay own the knife and take the rule off from the block. Harry, 
What is wrong with your point? “It tipsover.” That is because 
you let the knife get tired and drop over on one side. Good, 

tank! You pressed hard and did not cut your finger either, but 
made a nice deep point, only the knife leaned a little too much 
away from you, and made too long a point. Mary's point 1s good 
and straight but not deepenough. Charlie forgot his line and the 
Poor little point stands ne above the line. 


Winslow. 
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Now let us try again. What four things shall we remember? 

“ Make it short, deep, straight, and right on the line?” 

All ready ; try once more and make another point on the same 
line exactly against the 2-inch mark and 1 inch to the left of the 
first. 

“ Teacher, Dick has cut his finger.” Sure enough! He forgot 
and drew the knife on his finger didn’t he. But it is such a little 
cut it must have been a little forget. We shall have to play doc- 
tor. Jamie, bring me the court plaster and scissors on my desk. 
See, children, I am not going to cut a big piece of plaster and 
cover up the whole end of the finger, but some little narrow strips 
this size. Then I'll put two pieces across and draw the cut close 
together, like this, and two more pieces, across the opposite way, 


like this. Now the doctors have cared for the patient we will be 
Sa We 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


carpenters again and finish that second point. See how nicely 
Hattie holds her rule and knife, like this. 
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I am going around the room to see you each at work and how 
well you are doing. While I am looking at the work you may 
keep making points an inch apart until you get to the end of the 
[— t line. You will then have seven points in all. 


r= Let each one be short, deep, straight, right 
on the line, and better than the one before it: 
(While all are busy the teacher inspects each 


Sheinaaaie ~ one carefully.) 

How many have the seven points? As soon as you all have 
this number we will stop, for our hands will be too tired to hold 
the knife straight if we work too long. Befoie we put our things 
away, I want you all to see what a nice point Frank made even if 
he did cut his finger learning how. This last point on the left of 
the stick is just right. 


wn 














r 
A Number Lesson. 


By EMMA C, ARNOLD, Trenton, N. J. 


The following is designed as a number lesson, but will prove 
itself useful in language. 

First bring from the children the name é/ock by drawings of 
the streets surrounding the school, and then draw the following 
on the blackboard. It is well to have it at least five feet long : 


—-Frank. 
— Lillie. 
Edna. 


d FS 
ia 
| | 


—John. 
Stein 


2 
= 
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—Tom. 
—Ben 





| 





Let the horizontal line represent a long street divided into ten 
blocks aud at each corner or end of block a child lives. Using 
names of children in the room will make it more interesting. 

Tell different stories and ask questions, such as: May and her 
mamma are out for a walk; May has her doll and is going to see 
her friend Lillie. 

How many blocks have May and her mamma walked ? 

Lillie dresses her doll, and they all go to see Susie, a little 
schoolmate who has been very sick. 

How many blocks has May walked ? 

How many blocks has her mamma walked ? 

How many blocks has Lillie walked ? 


School. 


—Harry’s House. 


—Fred's House. 


l [ 





May and Lillie must now say good-bye to Susie and leave for 
home. Poor little May is so tired, that when she passes John's 
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house and sees him with his goats and: carriage she asks him for 
a ride, and he takes her home. 
How many blocks did May ride? 
How many blocks, in all, did mamma walk ? 
These questions may suggest many others ; the sketches may 
also be varied. 
The long line (lower diagram) represents a street, Harry living 
at one end and Fred at the other; they attend the same school. 
How many blocks does Fred walk in going to school ? 
How many does Harry ? 
After school Harry went to Fred’s house, to play marbles, for 
a little while and then went home. 
How many blocks did he walk since he left the school ? 
_The children may also be asked to tell stories about the 
picture. 
Pa 


The Circular Sheet in Drawing. 


The sheet is prepared as follows (Fig. 1, in the plate): Front 
half on back half,—crease,—open (aé)*;—right half on left half 
(or right end of diameter on left end),—crease,—open (cd) ;+— 
right quadrant in front on left quadrant behind,--crease,—open 
{gh)—left quadrant on right quadrant, behind—crease,—open 
(¢). 

For the suggestive Figs. 8-14, each half quadrant is again bi- 
sected by an additional crease.—For Figs. 15, 16, 17, the front 
and back ends of the diameter cd (lying from front to back), and 
the right and left ends of the diameter aé are successively folded 
on the center, giving chords parallel to these diameters. For 
Figs. 18-20, each semicircle is trisected. 


___ *Facts to be brought out in conversation : The crease aé bisects the circle; 
it bisects the circum/erence; each half of the circle is called a semicircle ; the 
crease is a diameter. 

+ Facts to be brought out ; The two diameters bisect each other; they cross 
at the center of the circle ; they divide the circle into four equal parts; each of 
these parts is a guadrant. 
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(This article, with the illustrations, is from Hailmann’s Primary Methods, by 
permission of the American Book Company, the publishers.) 
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A toy designed for the amusement of little girls at home, has 
been spoken of by teachers as a help in the busy-work of the 
schocl-room, This is “ A Home For Paper Dolls,” which Milton 
Braaley Co., of Springfield, Mass., send out in handsome form. 
It consists of large prints on heavy white sheets of paper of the 
different rooms of the house—dining-room, kitchen, china-closet, 
par.cr, nursery, laundry, etc. These are to be fitted up by the 
use cf pictures, cut from papers and magazines and glued to the 
surfaces left for that purpose. It is a clever idea, originating with 
a child who was always eager for “ something to do.” There are 
three “ homes for paper dolls,” fifty, one dollar, and a dollar and 
ahalf each. The designs are also sold in separate sheets. 
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Queen Wilhelmina. 


(To be read or told the children, as a rest between lessons, on these hot 
summer afternoons.) 

This is the little girl-queen, Wilhelmina, about whom every. 
body is interested. She is now in her twelfth year, but she will 
some day be the reigning queen of Holland. She is allowed to 





play with her dolls and pigeons, just like other children, by her 


mamma who wants to keep her free from care and as light-hearted , 


as possible. But she has to go through a good many ceremonies, 
however, that belong to her position. When she drives with her 
mother through the streets, she has to keep continually bowing to 
the crowds that greet her; this she does not enjoy very much. 
Would you? She dislikes this so much that when her dolls do 


7 -not behave well, she punishes them by making them bow for a 


quarter of an hour to imaginary multitudes, 

But she does a good deal of studying if she is a little girl-queen. 
Her teachers say she is very bright and learns easily. 

She learned to speak French at first, and after talking in that 
language for four years she learned others, and is now learning 
English. 

This little royal lady has several residences—two palaces, a 
chateau, and a castle. But even in these magnificent residences, 
she is expected to do things in aregular way. She rises at seven 
o'clock, has breakfast at eight, -fter which her mother reads and 
explains to her a chapter in the Bible. She then studies until 
eleven o'clock. After that she runs about and has a good time 
playing. 

But she is taught to work with her hands, and has knit one pair 
of coarse, black woolen stockings. She has a very wise mother 
—-Queen Emma—who does not keep her shut way from other 
children, but lets her make up little parties to which she can in- 
vite well-bred children, even if they are not princes and princesses. 
She plays “tag ”’ just like other little girls, and her mother stays 
by and helps get up little games for the children. 

The people of Holland are very proud of their little queen, and 
treat her with great kindness. ar 

Just now, this little maiden is visiting the Imperial family in 
Berlin. She was received with great cordiality. All the royal 
household turned out in state to meet her, and the Emperor, Em- 
press and Crown Prince kissed her hand very affectionately. 
There will be great festivities in honor of the little lady, and ! 
wonder what she will think of it all? Don’t you believe she 
would rather go out and have a game ot “tag” with the little 
Crown Prince, who is only ten years old, than to have to be 
“dressed up” and be ceremonious ? E. D. K. 


¥ 


A prank that Queen Wilhelmina recently played on her teacher 's 
recorded. Having forgotten to prepare her geography lesson on 
a certain day, she was required by her governess to draw a map 
of Europe asa penalty. This governess, by the way, Is an Eng- 
lish woman. When the young sovereign had completed her task. 
it appeared that the country of her instructor was represented by 
a minute dot, while Holland had been exaggerated into an immens¢ 
kingdom. 


¥ 


Teacher. (Trying to make the pupil recognize the word see on 
the blackboard.) “ What can you do with your eyes, Johnnie + 

Johnnie. (Triumphantly, and with suitable illustration of his 
reply.) “ Shet ’em!” 
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Stories for Reproduction. 


Jack is learning a piece to speak for the last 
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Let four pupils stand on the platform ; one sin 


Which is the Wind? 


the first line, the rest of the school reply; the 


second sings the second line and the school reply, etc. 























day of school. It is a very pretty one that his Stns. &. C. Suasman. 4 ©. Seneeee 
uncle wrote for him. It is all about the flag, a Solon. b 2 Cronus. 
and Jack is going to hold a flag in his hand 4—@ —- \— - ++ = + -— 
while he speaks it. 4-5 ——<—<———— = te —_s oy 
V 
. . , , ‘ 1. Which is the wind that brings the cold? The 

Minna is quite a little busmess woman. She | 2, Which is the wind that brings the heat? The 
has several ways of earning money. Her papa 3. Which is the wind that brings the rain? The 
pays her ten cents a week for keeping his ink 4. Which is the wind that brings the flow’rs? The 
bottle filled and the mucilage bottle clean. In 
this way she earns forty cents each month. 

Her mamma pays her eight cents for keeping 





the dead leaves picked off the house plants. 
This makes thirty-two cents each month. 



































bill. This she sends to a hospital for poor sick 
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Grandma loses her glasses very often, Every = | " n | N | \ : 
time Minna finds them for her she gives her a — Ne ite = se it 4 
penny. Sometimes Minna earns a good many Soe Se —+,—_¢_+s —__3— —— er 
pennies in a week. She is willing to help her j~ iii allies 
grandmother without being paid for it, but north wind, Freddy, and all §thesnow, Thesheep willscam - per 
grandma likes to see the little red bank full of south wind, Ka-ty, and corn’ will grow, Thepeach will red - den 
pennies. east wind, Ar-ty, and farm - ersknow, Thecows come shiv - ‘ring 

west wind, Bes-sie, and soft and low, The birds sing in the 

Just as soon as Minna has a hundred pen- = N AN N x A 

nies, she changes them for a nice, crisp dollar z = ‘fa getae ee $= =: 
all ¢ 





little girls. Last year she sent nearly ten dol- 
lars cy E"% 
Roy’s papa is in China. He writes Roy very — 
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jolly letters about the funny things he sees. 
Roy used to think that the letters came through — 
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the earth, because China was just on the other [© 
side of the earth. He knows better now, and in the fold When the north wind be-gins to blow. 
he can show on the globe the way the ships ripe to eat When the south wind be-gins to blow. 
travel. up the lane When the east wind begins to blow. 
sum -mer bow’rs, When the west wind be-gins to blow. 

“I am glad I am not a fish,” said little Mary, 9 =m — 
as she stood by the pond, watching the fishes. — —= — — == a 
“It must be dreadful not to have any feet, and = 
to swim instead of walking. I should think —" 
the poor fish would hate to live in the water oO 1 Ex1B9G@ 4% 0©109D" G1 6 Cx 


and be wet all the time.” 
The fish saw her standing there, and he 


(46) 





thought, “How glad I am that I am a fish, 
and not a girl. She must be very tired of walking all the time. 
And, besides, she has no nice cool water to live in.” And the fish 
dived down tothe bottom of the pond, and little Mary trudged 
away to school. 

¥* 


The Sunflower Chorus. 


(For Ten Little Girls.) 

_ The following exercises may be made very effective at but a tri- 
ing expense. It is well adapted for closing exercises. A large 
curtain, securely fastened, is all that is needed. It should be of 
brown cambric, about six feet in depth by twelve or fifteen in 
length. Cut ten wholes the size of the face in the cambric. Paint 
around each one of these the rays of a sunflower, and arrange the 
leaves and stalk around it. If you are not handy with the brush 
the rays may be made of yellow paper, and the leaves, etc., of 
green. 

The peformance begins with the ten faces in the sunflower 
frames. Another pupil should recite the following : 


Ten little sunflowers standing in a line ; 
One fell down, then there were nine. 


Nine little sunflowers sitting up so late ; 
One dropped asleep, then there were eight. 


Eight little sunflowers looking up to Heaven ; 
One looked down, then there were seven. 


Seven little sunflowers cutting up their tricks ; 
One wasarrested, then there were six. 


Four little sunflowers blooming merrily ; 
Somebody picked one, then there were three. 


Three little sunflowers standing in the dew ; 
One caught a cold, then there were two. 


Two little sunflowers blinking at the sun ; 
One got a sunstroke, then there was one. 


One little sunflower left all alone ; 


She joined the others, then there was none. 

At the end of each verse, there will be one sunflower less, until 
all aregone. At the line, “Seven little sunflowers cutting up their 
tricks,” they should make faces and act as mischievously as pos- 
sible. At the line, “ Two little sunflowers blinking at the sun,” 
they should blink very hard. Then one drops away, and the other 
is left blinking alone. 

The recitation is followed by the following chorus, sung to the 
tune of “ Ten Little Indians,” 

One little, two little, 
Three little sunflowers ; 
Four little, five little, 
Six little sunflowers ; 
Seven little, eight little, 
Nine little sunflowers, 
Ten little sunflowers. 


Ten little, nine little, 
Eight little sunflowers ; 
Seven little, six little, 
Five little sunflowers ; 
Four little, three little, 
Two little sunflowers, 
One little sunflower. 

The first face appears, and sings, “ one little ;” a second looks 
out, and both sing “two little;” a third, when all sing, “ three 
little sunflowers ;” and so on, till all ten are looking out. Then 
they sing “ten little ;” one takes away its face, and the remaining 
nine sing, then eight, seven, etc. The last one should sing, “ one 
little sunflow-e-r,” very slowly and plaintively. 


* 


A Short Speech. 


They thought I couldn’t make a speech, 
I’m such a little tot ; 

I'll show them whether I can do 
A thing or two, or not. 

Don’t be afraid te fight the wrong, 
Or stand up for the right, 

And when you've ing else to say, 


Be sure you say “ night!” — Selected, 





586 
Ethel’s Advice. 


(Recitation for a primary girl.) 
I'm five years old ! 
A little Dot, 
Grandpa says. Indeed I’m not. 
That’s Baby's name there, crawling on the floor, 
While I reach half way up this door. 


I’m five years old ! 
Baby, just see 
How big lam! Look at me! 
It’s got to be days an’ days an’ days, my dear, 
’Fore you will ever reach up here. 


Now I tell you, 
For I know, 
You've got to have lots of things-—-so! 
Whoopin’-cough, an’ measles, Baby dear, 
An’ somethin’ makes your face stick out so queer. 


An’ scarlet fever, 
Oh, an’ croup, 
An’ chicken—chicken—no, ’tis n’t coop, 
Pox, that’s it; you must have that, Baby dear, 
Very hard, ‘fore you can reach up here. 


An’ teeth comin’— 
O, Baby! 
That'll be the very worst maybe, 
An’ they'll ache, an’ ache, an’ you will squeal ; 
Then Nursey’ll pull ’em out. How'll that feel ? 


Just awful. But then 
To be big like me, 
You must have all these things, you see ; 
But never mind ; you can pull folks’ hair, 
An’ tweak whiskers, an’ they do n’t dare 


Tweak back ; ’cause you are 
A baby—-see ? 
Oh, an’ when Nursey gives you catnip tea, 
You can blow it if you’re very quick ; 
I tried it once when I was sick. 


An’ I laugh now 
At Nursey’s face ; 
I blew that spoonful in every place 
Prezac’ly far as I could blow, 
But you'll do it better, Baby dear, I know. 
—MARGARET SIDNEY 72 Wide Awake. 
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Approach of Vacation. 


By LETTY STERLING, Highland, N. Y. 


Roses bloom: 
Their perfume 
Som. “’Tis almost here.”’ 
ees now hum, 
“ Soon 'twill come.” 
Let us give a cheer. 


Can’t you guess 
Why we dress 
Thoughts in words of cheer ? 
"Tis ‘cause we 
Plainly see 
That vacation’s near. 


As winds pass, 
Blades of grass, 
Daisies, buttercups, 


When that comes, 
All the sums, 
Compositions, maps, 


Gracefully Binding rules, 
Nod, “ Ho-he ! Hardest stools, 
Soon with us it sups.” Fall in fairies’ laps. 
Days grow warm Studies do 
Here’s a swarm For a few 


Of tormenting flies. 
Each fly does 
Buzz, buzz, buzz, 

“‘Very near it lies.” 


Months when earth’s not gay ; 
From them free 
We would be, 

If too long they stay. 


Each new day 
Seems to say, 

“ Nearer it is brought,’ 
And the star, When our fun 
Up so far, Has begun, 

Twinkles, “ It’s ’most caught.” Happy health we'll know. 


» 


1 value more and more the attitude of THE JOURNAL on great 
moral questions. THE JOURNAL seems to feel that the teacher 
must set his face against beer, tobacco, sensational plays, etc., 
and it says so. It suggests to the teacher to say, “Come, boys, 
let us all try to be clean, manly men, free from weakening vices.” 

Prin, Friend School, Millsville, Pa. UENRY R. RUSSELL. 


Soon, all day 
We can play, 
Run and shout and go; 
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The Educational Field. 





Sarah B. Cooper. 


The name of Mrs. Sarah B. Coope 
household word throughout the entire Pacific coast, and is well 
known all over the country. She is a representative Amer ican 


r, of San Francisco, isa 


woman. Her career as an educator end a philanthr opist has 
given her a well-deserved fame. 

Sarah B. Cooper was born in Cazenovia, New York. When 
only fourteen years old, she taught a district school, in an adjoin- 
ing village ; and there being no church service held there Mrs. 
Cooper (then Miss Ingersoll) opened a Sunday-school, which 
called together not only the children, but their parents, and from 
that time she has continued to be a Bible instructor, having at 
present one of the largest Bible classes in the country, composed 
of intelligent men and women of all denominations. This Bible 
class is one of the features of San Francisco. In 1852, Miss In- 
gersoll was graduated from the Cazenovia seminary, the first co- 
educational institution in this country. She then went to the 
Troy Female seminary, under Miss Willard, to pursue music and 
the modern ladguages. From there she went to Augusta, 
Georgia, as governess in the family of Judge Schley, one of the 
leading families of the state. From this ideal home, she was 
married in 1855, to Halsey Fenimore Cooper, her former teacher 
in the seminary at Cazenovia. 

At the time of this marriage, Mr. Cooper owned and edited the 
Chattanooga Advertiser, in which work Mrs. Cooper took a deep 
and active interest, she having been a writer for the press for 
many years. When scarcely twelve years old, her first article ap- 
peared in the Cazenovia Repud/ican, and from that time till now 
she has been constantly engaged in some form of press or magazine 
work. Her able reviews and editorials were for many years a 
feature of the Overland Monthly. Her articles have also ap- 
peared in the Memphis, St. Paul, Chicago, Boston, and New York 
journals. 

In 1869 the family removed to San Francisco, for a permanent 
home. Here again, Mrs. Cooper’s strong religious nature assert- 
ed itself, and a Bible class of seven members increased to hun- 
dreds, and in this class the now famous Golden Gate Kindergar- 
ten Association had its birth, The second free kindergarten 
west of the Rocky Mountains was organized by Mrs. Cooper, and 
supported by this Bfble class. Articles for the press were written 
by Mrs. Cooper, which kindled a great interest in behalf of needy 
children, and representative citizens of large wealth were glad to 
support the cause. This work has had a phenomenal growth. 
There are now 32 free kindergartens under this association, with 
an annual enrollment of over 3000 children, More than 10,000 
children have been under training in these beneficent schools. 
They are making excellent records in the public schools. Only 
one of this number has ever been known to have been under 
arrest for offenses against the laws, although they come from the 
districts where criminals are made, Over $300,000 have been 
given Mrs. Cooper to carry on this work. Sixteen of these kin- 
dergartens are permanently endowed. There are twelve memorial 
kin — rege ve A board composed of sixty representative women, 
a number of whom are millionaires in their own right, co-operate 
with Mrs. Cooper in the work. Mrs. Leland Stanford supports 
seven kindergartens; Mrs. George Hearst, three; Mrs. Charles 
Lux, two; Mrs, Cyrus Walker, Mrs. Pope, Mrs. Norris, and Mrs. 


Hart each one. Mrs. Cooper’s daughter, Miss Harriett Cooper, 
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the superintendent of this great work, is said to possess much of 
the executive and administrative ability of her mother. Over 
7000 letters of inquiry were answered last year, in regard to this 
work. Over 50,000 annual reports have been scattered broadcast. 
A free normal training school for kindergarteners, has been organ- 
ized from which over 30 young women will graduate in May. 
Miss Anna M. Stovall is the accomplist.ed instructor, with a large 
number of special lecturres to assist in the work. Mrs. Cooper is 
also president of this department. But all her services are freely 
given—without recompense. She has never received a salary. It 
is a work of consecration, 

In addition to her kindergarten and Bible class work, Mrs. 
Cooper aided in organizing the associated charities of San Fran- 
cisco ; also the Women’s Press Club and Century Club of the city, 
in all of which she takes an active se in an official capacity. 
She is an indefatigible worker, and fidelity is the watchword of 
her useful and beautiful work. 


National Summer School of Methods. 


This school will hold its eighth annual session at Glens Falls, 
N. Y., beginning July 19. Glens Falls isa beautiful village of 
something more than 10,000 inhabitants, situated on the upper 
Hudson among the foot hills of the Adirondacks. Lake George, 
Saratoga, Mt. McGregor, and Luzerne are all near by. 

The school employs the best instructors that money will get. 
The expenses to students are made as low as possible. Not only 
are the students brought face to face with the ablest instructers in 
the country, but they have the great advantage of meeting with 
prominent teachers from nearly every state in the Union. This 
commingling of teachers from all sections, and of every grade of 
work is of itself of great value. The students of this school come 
from all grades of schools from the wayside county school to the 
college. Here you will find the young beginner and the veteran 
of fifty year’s experience. The advantage of such association of 
all classes of teachers, the contact with the very best instructors 
added to a visit to a most delightful section of ov ge A in the im- 
mediate vicinity of summer resorts of world-wide fame, with 
ample opportunities for recreation as well as study, and the whole 
at very moderate expense, leave nothing to be desired that a vaca- 
tion can furnish to an earnest teacher who wishes to make the 
most and best of himself. The past record of this school is a 
sufficient guarantee that the teachers who select this for a summer 
school will make no mistake. 





A most successful Field Day exhibit of free gymnastics by the 
public school children of Kansas City, Mo., has recently taken 
place, arousing the enthusiastic admiration of the entire city. 
Two thousand boys and girls from 6 to 16, in bright uniforms, 
showed their proficiency in a great variety of athletic drills, at the 
Exposition Driving Park, which they made headquarters with 
their little white tents gaily decorated. The exercises opened 
with a grand march and counter-march to military music, with a 
drum-corps of 35 little boys from the various schools. The chil- 
dren not only went through the regulation school exercises after- 
ward, but added to it the natural exercise of every imaginable 
game during the afternoon. Some of the marked features of the 
special exercises were a sailor boys’ drill, Indian club swinging, 
a fancy pole drill, a fancy dumb-bell drill, and a tug-of-war con- 
test. The citizens were present in large crowds, and with hand- 
clapping, handkerchief waving and constant applause made the 
day a gala one for the city. 

Prof. Carl Betz has had the sole charge of the department of 
physical culture in Kansas City for several years, and has full 
earned the praise which the city awards him as the master spirit 
of this grand display. Supt. Greenwood in a private letter says: 
“Our boys and girls walk with the greatest ease and the most 
gracefully of any school children I have ever seen. Their 
thinking is just as straight, just as direct, and just as vigorous. 
Buoyancy of mind and body, elasticity of thought and movement 
are everywhere apparent.” 





The N. Y. 7#mes says that Ex-State Supt. A. S. Draper has been 
elected superintendent of the Cleveland city schools ; that he will 
be untrammeled by political considerations in his management of 
the schools, and will have power to select his teaching force at 
will. He is to receive $5,000 a year salary (an increase of $1,200 
over that given to Supt. Day). The choice of Mr. Draper is 
thought to foreshadow considerable change in the teaching force. 
A determined effort will be made to weed out such ers as 
secured places under the old board by means of political pulls, and 
particularly such Roman Catholic teachers as were appointed, it 
Is , because of religion rather than fitness. ile it is 
announced that no one wili be prescribed because of religion, it is 
expected that fitness will be made a stricter test than ever before. 
The school authorities of Cleveland consider that Mr. "s ex- 
perience will make him an invaluable man for them at this time, 
and confidently expect him to place the schools in the very first rank. 
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The Brooklyn Teachers’ Associatiog will go on its annual ex- 
cursion to Laurelton Grove, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., June 4. 
Boat leaves Bridge Dock at 9 A.M. Teachers and others not 
members can accompany the excursion by payment of 50 cents 
each. This association, numbering nearly two thousand, have 
had a very successful year and no doubt will enjoy the outing 
they have thoroughly earned. j 





The election of Prof. J. A. Reinhart to the superintendency of 
the schools of Paterson, New Jersey, is the outcome of the new 
educational commission that holds the reins of power. This ap- 
pointment certainly reflects excellent judgment on the new board, 
at the head of which is Prof. N. M. Butler. The salary is to be 
$3,500, which is none too much for the important position Pater- 
son holds in the educational world. 

For reasons not easily explained, there has been activity in 
Paterson when other places were dead as door nails. Going as 
far back as 1876, it was often noted that in proportion to the 
number of teachers there was a larger subscription list to THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL from that city than any other in the radius of 
250 miles. Communications came from principals of schools and 
teachers, 

Then came the appointment of the yet well remembered De- 
Graff, who wrought there a noble work. It was often a remark 
of his that he found the teachers there well posted on educational 
ideas from the reading of this paper. He was succeeded by Supt. 
Meleney who not only made an excellent reputation but took rank 
as one of the few superintendents in the country, having a con- 
sistent educational scheme thought out. 

Supt. Reinhart is a man who has given a great deal of study to 
the subject of education ; his articles in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
show him to be one who not only knows the principles of educa- 
tion, but one who uses them in his practice,—a rather uncommon 
sort of superintendent, as will be admiited. 





A delegation from Worcester public schools, including Superin- 
tendent Marble, have been to Springfield, Mass., to study the 
solution of the manual training problem which, it is pretty gen- 
erally conceded, has been reached by the public school people of 
Springfield. They witnessed grammar school manual work, with 
pupils in their regular seats, going forward after this fashion : 


“ The first visit in the afternoon was to the Hooker gy 4 school, where 
they were welcomed by Principal Stratton. The work done in this school is 
novel and interesting. Th:re area seriesof 101 lessons prepared by Mr. Geo. 
B. Kilbon, carried on principally as knife work by boys in the fifth and seventh 
rades, Yesterday, there were two rooms, containing about 25 boys each. 
hey were provided with the following tools; Compass, gauge, try-square 
jackknife, pencil, and foot rule. The lady teachers in charge had a diagram of 
the lesson for the wd on a blackboard, to which the attention of pupils was 
directed. They marked the outhne of the geometrical object to be whittled, 
and then proceeded to cut it into the requi: shape. The teachers stated that 
the boys would rather miss any lesson of the week than that in which they were 
then engaged. The one and a half hoursspent weekly in cutting various devices 
was said to stimulate the boys in their other studies rather than retard them. The 
teachers also liked this feature of im g because the boys showed such earn- 
estness in the work. One hundred and twenty pupils are now receiving in- 
structions and it is proposed to introduce the system into five other schools. 

“Some fine specimens of work were exhibited which were testimonials as to the 
merits of the thoroughness and dexterity attained by some pupils—one in par- 
ticular, the outlines of South America cut out of wood and put un cardboard, 
atteacted marked attention. 

“In connection with the work of manual trainin 
tice to say that they have got a splendidly equip 
out instruction an 
success.” 


in Springteld it is only jus- 
man in Mr. Kilbon to ca’ 
perhaps to this circumstance is due a great measure of their 
— Worcester Gazette. 





The coming of Dr. Harper to the Chicago university has 
meant activity in all directions. The university has made ar- 
rangements with D. C. Heath & Co. to take charge of its publish- 
ing department. To accomplish this the firm will move to Chi- 
cago, and will become a Chicago institution. The firm are col- 
lege men and in full sympathy with the aims of the new uni- 
versity. A company is to be formed called the “ University 
Press.” It will own its own type, fonts of Hebrew, Syriac, Ara- 
bic, Sanskrit, German, and mathematical and scientific type be- 
ing among the necessities, and will publish one daily, two or 
three weekly, and any number of monthly and quarterly papers. 
Thus will be worked out the idea that President Harper has in 
his head, which is to make the professors producers; to let them 
make books, so that the world can see by their writing what sort 
of men they are. 

D. C. Heath & Co. are to organize a University Press Co, with 
a capital of $50,000 or more and undertake the printing, pub- 
lishing, and bookselling of the university. The university will 
assume no financial responsibility whatever, paying for its books 
and work out of appropriations made for that purpose. 





In these days of supreme attention to Methods, the subject of 
penmanship is liable to be neglected. The exhibit of Hartford 
schools in this issue shows that children can write a readable 
hand even under the pressure of our present crowded p " 
The selections shown are only a part of the material furnished. us, 
at our request, and a very small proportion of the many hundred 
specimens of equal merit, that can be shown from the samé 
schools. 
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New York City. 


President James MacAlister, LL. D., of Drexel Institute, will de- 
liver the annual address at the commencement exercises of the 
New York College for the Training of Teachers. They will be held 
at the college, No. 9 University Place. 





City Superintendent John Jasper was re-elected June 1, for the 
sixth time, by the New York City board of education, salary to 
remain $7,500. This certainly shows that the experiment of 
manual training Supt. Jasper has put in operation is to be con- 
tinued. There have been prophets who have declared it would 
only be tried to be discontinued. Soon after the first election of 
Supt. Jasper, there were signs in the sky that the entire school 
system needed to be modified to meet the demands of this pro- 
gressive age. His administration has been in a remarkable transi- 
tion period, one in which it was not easy to satisfy the Pro- 
gressives and Conversatives ; his re-election will encourage him to 
carry to completion the important changes he has initiated. 


The last of the Saturday morning lectures before the New York 
school of pedagogy was delivered by A. E. Winship, editor of the 
Boston Journal of Education on May 28, There was an ex- 
cellent attendance, and the speaker was listened to with close 
attention. An interesting part of the lecture was the distinction 
drawn between “ occupation, trade, office, profession, and calling.” 
The question arose, Is teaching an office or a profession? Very 
many in cities especially desire it to be an office—one to be 
gained as any other office, by influence. Those who look 
more broadly say that it must be a profession, or the grand results 
expected from our schools will not be realized. In conclusion, 
the speaker paid an eloquent tribute to the foreseeing policy of 
founding the school of pedagogy. 


Educational Associations. 


We present for the convenience of our readers a list of the educational as- 
sociations and summer schools, which is as complete as possible to date. 


National Association, Spnecge, Spring: July 39-05, E. H. Cook, Flushing, 
N. Y., Pres.; R. W. Stevenson, Wichita, Kan., ok 

Pennsylvania State, Beaver Falls, July 5: 6, 7- r. E. O. Lyte, Millersville, 
Pres. ; Supt, J. M. Reed, Beaver Falls, Sec’y. 

Southern Educational Association, Atlanta. Ga., July 6-8. Solomon Palmer, 
East Lake, Ala., Pres.; Kugene G. Harrell, Raleigh, N. C., Sec’y. 

Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association, Effingham, Aug. 23, 24,25. M.N. 
McCartney, Mound City, Pres. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, Houston. One week, beginning July 6. 

Kentucky State Teachers’ Association, Paducah, June 28, 29, 30. C. H. Deit- 
rich, Hopkinsville, Pres. ; R. H, Carothers, Louisville, Sec’y. 

Educational Association of Virginia, Bedford City, July 20—23. State Supt. 
Massey, Pres. ; J. A. McGilvray, Richmond, Sec’y. 

American Institute of Instruction, Narragansett Pier, Ray Greene Huling, 


| River, Mass., Pres. ; Augustus b. Small, Allston, Mass., *y. 


uri State Teachers’ Association, Pertle Springs, June 21-23. W. J. 
Hawkins, Nevada, Pres. ; Supt. A. L. Whittaker, Kirkwood, Secretary. 
Tenness ee State Teachers’ Association, Tullahoma, July 26, 27, 28. Supt. H. 


D. Huffaker, nen, To ; Prof. Frank Goodman, Nashville, Sec’y. 

Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Dec. 2: 28, 29. George R. 

whan, Urbana, Pres. ; Joel M. Bowlby, Metropolis, Sec’y. 

Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka, Dec 29, 30, and 31. J. E. Klock 
Leavenworth, Pres. Miss Ida M. Hodgson, Lyons, Sec’y. 

Georgia State Teachers’ Association, Atlanta. July 4-6. Euler B. Smith, 
La Grange, Pres.; J. W. Frederick, Marshalltown, Sec. 

Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Mt. Nebo, June 28. 

West Virginia, State Teachers’ Association, Grafton, July s. 

Virginia State Teachers’ Association, Bedford City, July 20. J. A. McGilvray, 
Richmond, Sec’y. 

South Carolina State Teachers’ Association, Columbia, July 19. L. W. Dick, 
Darlington, Sec’y. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


National Summer School, Glens Falls. Three weeks, beginning uly 19. 

Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. Begins July 11. . A. Mowry, Pres., 
Salem, Mass. 

Callanan Summer School of Methods, Des Moines, lowa, a! 6-31. 

Coommeaene Literary and Scientitic School, Chau-auqua, N. Y., ; uly 30—Aug. 
26. John H. Vincent, Chancellor. 

North Texas Summer School, Fort Worth, Julv. | 

Harvard University, Summer Courses. Vocal training and expression. Five 
weeks, beginning July 16. Instructorin charge, S. >. Curry. 

Harvard Summer School of Botany, Botanic Garden, Cambridge, June 30— 


Aug: 3. 

edicne Summer School of Normal Methods, Helena. Three weeks, beginning 
June 13. Write to Supt. R. G. Young, Helena, for particulars. 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Wood’s Holl, Mass. Seven weeks, beginning 
May 6. Dr. C. O, Whitman, Director, 

Amherst Summer School of samaenges. Five weeks, beginning July 4. Ad- 
dress Miss W. L. Montague, Amherst, Mass. 

Natural History Camp for Boys. Wigwam Hill, Lake Quinsigamond, Wor- 
cester, Mass. July 6— Aug. 31. Address Dr. W. H. Raymenton, Worcester, 


ass 

Summer School of Pedagogy, Clark University, Worcester, Mass., July 18-30. 
Address Dr. G, Stanley Hall, Worcester, Mass. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, Mass , July 6—Aug. 17. 
secretary, S. Burns Weston, 118 S. rath St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Summer Training School for Teachers, Coronado Beach, Cal., July 25--Aug. 
1s. Harr Wagner, San Diego, Cal , Pres. 

Pacific Grove, Cal., School of Methods, July 1-15. Supt. Will. S. Monroe, 
Pasadena, Manager. 

Cornell University Summer School, Ithaca, N. Y., July 7—Aug. 18. Prof. G. 
W. Jones, oeqen Ave., Ithaca, N. ¥. 

Summer Train School of Kentucky State Normal, Lexington, Ky. Six 
weeks, Oe Chas une 6. Address Ruric N. Roark, Lexington, Ky 

Kentu Chautauqua, Woodland Park, Lexington, Ky., June 28—July 8. Ad- 
dress Chas. S. Scott, ington, Ky. b 

Western Summer School of ay and Privary Methods. June 28— 
July 22. La Porte, Ind., E. Elizabeth Hailmann, I.a Porte, Ind., Sec’y. 

ountain Lake Park (Md.) Summer School, Aug. 2--23. Dr. Witbur L. 

Davidson, Cincinnati, Superintendent. 


Address the 


“Be sure are right."" When you buy your spring medicine, do not be in- 
duced to cake come ng you do not want, but insist upon having Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. It is the best. 
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Important Event; &8c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; Price, soc. a year, 
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News Summary. 


MAY 20.—Many cities in Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri still partly 
under water.—Spain admits American pork.— President Harrison 
announces the completion of reciprocity arrangements with Gua- 
temala. 

MAY 2'.—Garza, the Mexican revolutionist, hiding in Key West. 


MAY 22.—Election of members of the Belgium provincial coun- 
cils. 


MAy 23. —More anti-Christian riots in Manchuria. 


MAy 24.—A Mormon colony granted 100,000 acres of fine farm 
land in the state of Chihuahua, Mexico. 


MAY 25.—The new Italian cabinet to practice economy. 


Studies of Great Cities, III. 


BosTon. 


There is no city in the United States that can so arouse patriotic 
memories as Boston. The 262 years of its history have been marked 
by many stirring events. At the mention of its name there rise 
up before us vivid pictures—scenes in Puritan life, the Boston 
massacre, the tea-party, Bunker Hill, and the evacuation by the 
British. Then we are reminded of its later intellectual supremacy, 
its transcendentalism and anti-slavery agitation. At all periods 
of its history, Boston has been a moral and intellectual leader 
among American cities. 

















At the opening of the Revolutionary period, Boston had attained 
considerable commercial importance. It was a blow at her com- 
merce by Great Britain that was a main cause of the war for 
independence. The colonists quickly saw that so arbitrary and 
unjust an act toward one city concerned them all, for none of 
them was safe from oppression. When the war ended, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston, were the leading Amer- 
ican cities; in 1790, none of them had over 20,000 population. With 
the development of the interior, the three northern cities increased 
in population in much the same ratio. When the railroads and 
the Erie canal were built, New York and Philadelphia passed their 
Eastern rivalin population, but the latter retained its intellectual 
supremacy, and is likely always to remain the metropolis of New 
England. 

LOCATION AND SURROUNDINGS.—The Boston of Revolutionary 
days was built on the narrow peninsula between the Charles river 
and the harbor. Originally, there were only 753 acres in the penin- 
sula, but enough land has been reclaimed from the water to bring 
the area up to 1,046 acres, and to make the Neck—once the narrow- 
est part of the peninsula—the widest. As population increased 
in the surrounding region, territory was added to the city from 
time to time, including South Boston (1804), East Boston (1830), 
Roxbury (1867), Dorchester (1869), the city of Charleston and the 
towns of Brighton and West Roxbury (1873), Breed’s island, etc. 
Among the neighboring cities are Cambridge, Somerville, Chelsea, 
and Newton. The population of the city was 446,507 in 1890; the 
district of which the city is the center, however, contains about 
750,000 people. 

COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, ETC.—The harbor has an area of 
about 75 square miles, and there are three approaches to the city 
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for vessels between the islands. These approaches are easy and 
safe, and the channels sufficiently wide and deep. Five hundred 
ships could find anchorage in the harbor. In the extent of its 
commerce, Boston is surpassed by New York only. It has numer- 
ous lines of steamers to Europe, and connections with the leading 
ports on this continent. As a leather market it is the foremost 
city in the world, and is one of the chief centers of trade in wool 
and American dry goods. Boston is also among the leading cities 
in printing and publishing, machine shop products, iron and steel, 
musical instruments, etc. The streets are many of them crooked 
and irregular which gives Boston a variety and picturesqueness 
not possessed by most American cities. There are many buildings 
noted for their architectural beauty or their historical associations, 
as the Sub-treasury building, the State House, the Old State house, 
Faneuil Hall, and others. 
QUESTIONS. 

When and by whom was Boston settled? What was the “ Bos- 
ton tea-party ”’? What building was known as the “cradle of 
liberty,” and why? Who led the anti-slavery movement? What 
noted writers make their home in or near Boston ? What can you 
say about the commerce and manufactures of Boston ? 





LIME SETS A VESSEL ON FIRE.—The crew of the schooner Fleet- 
wood that started from New York with a load of lime were landed 
recently at Provincetown, Mass. During a gale off Nauset the 
Fleetwood sprung a Jeak, setting the cargo on fire. When aban- 
doned the Fleetwood was bearing five miles northeast of Nauset. 
She probably burst open and sank. 
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New Books. 


The announcement of a new book by Prof. Boyesen, of Colum- 
bia college, is a literary event of no small importance. We have 
before us a volume in his special line of literary study, entitled 
Essays on German Literature. Of course more prominence is 
given to Goethe than to any other writer. The author facetiously 
cites Hegel’s remark that there was only one man in his lifetime 
that understood his works and he “misunderstood them,” and 
applies it to Carlyle’s estimate of Goethe. Carlyle understood the 
great German better than any other British writer, but there were 
some depths to his character that even he could not fathom. 
Prof. Boyesen discusses Goethe’s relations with women which 
have been widely and severely criticised. The injustice with 
which he was often charged was due to his desire not to allow 
anything to interfere with his own development. In estimating 
the poet, he says that Goethe did rot tower above great men in 
any one thing, but he was great in more things than any one of 
his time. The author has probably arrived as near to a true meas- 
ure of Goethe’s greatness as any one has. Very interesting also 
is his sketch of Schiller who is more popular on this side of the 
Atlantic than Goethe. His works breathe the spirit of liberty 
throughout, and are as exhilarating as the breath of the moun- 
tains. Students of literature will also find much help in the essays 
on “The German Novel,” “Carmen Sylva,” “The Romantic 
School in Germany,” “ Novalis and the Blue Flower,” and 
“ Aspects of the Romantic School.” Prof. Boyesen writes Eng- 
lish with as pure an idiom and as fine a discrimination in the 
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choice of words as if it were his mother tongue. His mastery of 
English is apparent on every page of these essays. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 

The Rescue of an Old Place, by Mary Caroline Robbins, gives 
an account of how an old homestead, with dilapidated house, 
neglected orchard and grounds, and unpromising soil, was con- 
verted into a handsome home. The way it was done is told with 
so much vivacity and appreciation of nature, intermingled with 
pleasant reflection, that the reader secures a large part of the en- 
joyment in reading the book that the author did in making the 
transformation of the old place. The manner in which it was 
rescued from decay is indicated by the letters of some of the 
chapters, as “ Planting Willows and Pines,” ‘“ A Baby Forest,” 
“ The Wreck of an Ancient Garden,” “ A New Perennial Garden,” 
“ Planting Trees on a Lawn,” “ Reclaiming a Salt Meadow,” “ A 
Water Garden,” “ Landscape Gardening,” “ Utility vs. Beauty,” 
etc. One can scarcely read this book and fail to imbibe the 
author’s enthusiasm for nature. The volume is printed with 
wide margins and frequent marginal heads and bound in cloth of 
invisible green with lettering and decorations of silver. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York.) 


A lately published volume is Lectures on the History of Edu- 
cation with a Visit to German Schools, by the late Joseph Payne 
edited by his son, Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. The book includes 
the third part of the course of lectures delivered by Mr. Payne as 
professor of the science and art of education at the College of 
Preceptors. Most of these lectures were not written for publica- 
tion by the author, but were left in an incomplete state in manu- 
script, as they were prepared for oral delivery. The editor has 
not seen fit to change them except to supply some very necessary 
breaks and omissions. Notes, however, were supplied, besides 
considerable matter of a bibliographical nature. The aim has 
been to make the portraits and other illustrations historical. There 
are thirteen lectures included in the volume beginning with 
Chinese, Indian, Persian, Egyptian, Jewish, Greek, and Roman 
education, and passing to the early days of Christianity and to 
Medieval Europe; also considering the work of the Jesuits, 
Luther, Melancthon, Erasmus, Ascham, Montaigne, Milton, 
Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Basedow, Pestalozzi, Froebel, Arnold, 
Spencer, and others, They deal with the subject from a broad 
philosophic standpoint and set forth the ideas that have prevailed 
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in the education of youth from the earliest times to the present 
century. The observations on German schools include those of 
Hamburg, Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, and Eisenach. They 
are pertinent and just and of great value to students of education, 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York. $2.50.) 


The name of D. R. Augsburg has become familiar to readers 
of THE JOURNAL on account of the series of simple and practical 
articles he has contributed to its pages. Mr. Augsburg’s reputa- 
tion for thoroughness and accuracy in his specialty of form study 
and drawing, prepared the way for a warm welcome for his little 
volume entitled Drawing Simplified, a text-book for use in 
schools and for self-instruction. It is divided into two books, the 
first of which gives a regular and complete course in representa- 
tive drawing adapted to pupils’ from ten to twelve years and up- 
ward, as well as for the self-instruction of teachers. Three type- 
forms, the cube, the cylinder, and the triangular prism, are made 
the basis of form-study through both parts. They are constantly 
before and in the hands of pupils for reference and comparison 
with similar forms. Each principle is used over and over in sim- 
ple and interesting problems until it is impressed on his memory. 
The learner is carried forward from easy to complex forms so 
gradually and so naturally that the art of representation of ob- 
jects based on the above mentioned type-forms is acquired witha 
minimum of effort. For this reason Mr. Augsburg’s system has 
been endorsed by many leading educators. For the teacher who 
wishes to learn to draw and yet cannot take a regular course of 
instruction it is invaluable. (Educational Publishing Co., Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago.) 


In the Laurel Crowned Letters series we have been given sev- 
eral volumes of fine epistolatory literature. Now we have the 
best letters of that charming writer, Charles Lamb, the mention 
of whose name brings up so many sad as well as_ pleasant 
thoughts. The shadow of a great affliction rested over the life of 
this inimitable humorist. This volume gives usa conception of the 
man as he was. To Coleridge and others he revealed his inmost 
thoughts and feelings in that free and flexible style of which he 
was so great a master. From the volume one can learn much 
of the literature of that day, for the letters are full of criticisms 
on the works of contemporary writers. The introduction is a 
pleasant biographical sketch of Lamb. (A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.00.) 
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~MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Macmillan & Co. are the Agents in the United States for the publications of the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses, 


and for Messrs. George Bell & Sons, London. 


on application. 


Reduced in price, the Sixth Edition. 


AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. 


With Grammatical Introduction, Notes and Glossary. By HENRY Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., Balliol College, Oxford. 





Catalogues of all ks sold by them will be sent free, by mail, to any address 


Revised and enlarged, $1.75. 


12mo, $1.75. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop. 
THEODORE W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English Language and Literature in the College ot New Jersey. 


LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. 


With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaching of English. 
W. HAteEs, M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s College, London. 


Twenty-second Edition, revised by Rev. A. L. MAYHEW, with Questions by 
16mo, $1.00, 


Chiefly for use in Schools. Edited by J. 


16mo, $1.10. 


“The Notes are very full and good and the book, edited by one of our most cultivated English scholars, is probably the best volume of selections ever 


gade for the use of English schools.”—Pror. Mortey. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Including English Composition by JoHN NicHoL, LL.D., and Questions and Exercises on English Composition by JoHN NICHOL, 


LL.D., and W. S. McCormick. 


18mo, 60 cents, 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


Third Edition Revised. 


Adapted to American Schcols by Pror. CHARLOTTE A. Scott, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


By Rev. J. B. Lock, Fellow and Bursar of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge ; formerly Master at Eton, 


7o cents, 


The Academy, says; ‘“*‘ Arithmetic for Schools,’ by the Rev. J. B. Lock, is one of those works of which we have before noticed excellent examples, 


written by men who have acquired their power of presenting mathematica] subjects in a clear light to boys by actual teaching in schools. 


Of all the works 


which our author has now written, we are inclined to think this the best.” 


CAESAR—THE INVASION OF BRITAIN. 


Selections from Books IV. and V. of ‘‘ De Bello Gallico.” 
Professor of Latin, Union College, Schenectady, New York. 


CAHESAR—HELVETIAN WAR. 


With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabularies by SIDNEY G. ASHMORE, A. M., Litt. D., Professor of Latin, 
Union College, Schenectady, New York. 


Adapted for the use of Beginners. 


A new Book by Prof. Alfred Marshall, 


With Notes and Vocabulary by Srpney G. AsHMorRE, A.M., Litt.D., 
18mo, 40 cents, 


18mo, 40 cents. 


12mo, $1.00. 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS OF INDUSTRY. 


Being the first volume of Elements of Economics by ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cam- 
i bridge, sometime Fellow of Baliiol College, Oxford. 416 pages, 12mo $1.00.8 


METHODS OFjGAS?ANALYSIS. 


By Dr. WALTHER HEMPEL, Professor of Chemistry in the Dresden Polytechnicum, 
M. Dennis, Assistant Professor of Analytical Chemistry in Cornell University. 


Translated from the second German Edition by L. 
16mo, cloth, $1.90. 





«*, Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate cata- 
logues of books in the following departments of Study: 


CREEK LITERATURE AND LANCGUACE. 
LATIN LITERATURE AND LANCUACE. 


FRENCH LITERATURE AND LANCUACE. 
MATHEMATICAL LIST. | 


CERMAN LITERATURE AND LANCUACE. 
ENCLISH LITERATURE AND LANCUACE. 


SCIENTIFIC LIST. 


These separate catalogues, if applicants will specify which thev require, will be sent free, by mail, to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 





UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, 


HENRY M. MACCRACKEN, D.D., LU.D., 
Chancellor. 
The University School of Pedagogy is 


purely professional, upon a plane with Uni- 


pond Schools of Medicine, Law, and The- 
dl 


Five Courses-—1. History of Education. 
IL—Educational Psychology and Ethics. 
Ill.—Methodology, IV. Educational Liter- 
= and Criticism. V. Educational Sys- 


Degrees.—Doctor of Pedagogy, and Master 
oP leoec?. agogy 
Scholarships: 
Term from Oct. to May. 


Catalogue and Circular sent on application. 
Address 


JEROME ALLEN, Ph.D., Dean. 
University, Washington Square, New York City. 
(Wee 


PLAY S32 Sana sies 





A COMPLETE COURSE OF STUDY IN ENGLISH. 


Spelling, Language, Grammar, Composition, Rhetoric, Literature. 


By REED & KELLOGG, 


The many years experience in teaching English, and the careful study that Messrs. 
Reed & Kellogg have given the various methods of instruction, have peculiarly well quali- 
fied them to frame A CoMPLETE CouRSE OF STUDY IN ENGLISH for American schools. 

Their publishers have therefore induced them to outline such a course, beginning in the 
grades below those in which a text-book can be used to advantage, and continuing on through 
elementary language, spelling, grammar, cofhposition, rhetoric, and English literature. 

As the work is now in the hands of the printers, it will be ready long before the close 
of schools, and may be of interest as offering suggestions to superintendents, principals, 
and teachers laying out their work in English for next year. 


The publishers will be pleased to send a copy of this Course, Sree of charge, to those who may express 
their wish to see it. 


BFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Pubs., 771 Broadway & 67-69 Ninth St., New York. 
BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Washington Street, Cor. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


The STANDARD INSTITUTION and the LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 
E, SHORTHAND, TYrewritina, ENouisH Course. Magnificent Catalogue, 112 large paces. 3 











J. W. 
SCHERMERHORBN & CO., 


East léra STREoE, 
Naw Yor«. 


Business Cours’ 
elegant full page engravings, mailed FREE. 
AND SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN sons 
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TEACHERS’ 


—<cr 


AGENCIES. : 





Tracers’ Go-Oprrative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 28300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE 
TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 
The League consists of a State Bureau in each state. 
rollment in one entitles you to membership in all. 


If you want a position or a teacher of any kind, 
anywhere, at any time, write or telegraph the ad- 
dress below. 


No Chasge to Employers. Send for New Illustrated Cir- 
cular. Send for list of State Manager to 

FRANK E. PLUMMER, State Manager, 
Register To-Day. Des Moines, lowa. Central Office, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; 3 Union Sq., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Blk, Chattanooga, Tenn.; x, 12086 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portiand, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


En- 











Teachers seeking tions = — <= B. RUGGLES & CoO., 
bs wishing a change at lace Hotel B’id’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








. Ed. Fall vacancies to be filled early : College President, $3500; Prof. of Chem- 
eal istry, a Boe All Professo: $1000 $1800 : ar 
neipa 900 ; 2 Musi rs, $900. en Whi $1 1100 ; 2 Beporintendent Pa. 
$1800; & &c. Business wanneeaet in every cate” 13th year. Circulars free. 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown, Pa. 


MANY VACANCIE rnd hers at this agency. COLLEGE AND NORMAL 


SCHOOL GRADUATES in great demand. We charge NO 
REGISTRATION FEE but earn commissions. 
2 Agents Wanted. Send stamp for circulars and blanks. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 44 E. 14TH SrT., NEw YORK. 
W. D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors. 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
1so Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New Yorx Crry, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St, 
Chicago. OrviLLe Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


M. V. BIDGooD, r 
Box 1969. NEW YORK CITY.” 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in ob- 
taining situations, Send stamp for Application Form, which explains fully our terms and methods. 


W. A. CHOATE & CU., rt peecitate HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, | * *°P*: 24 State St, ALBANY, N. Y. 


NO FEE for registration, commission —, ae Business-like | AM ERICAN 


service. Keeps track of the best cipals, Teach- 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- SCHOOL 
mies, Colleges or Families. BUREAU. 


Vacancies in variety—many of ‘the best. 
Blanks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West i4th St, New York. | Established 1885. 


BUSY SE ASO N ! We have no time now to tell you ofall the vacancies we have. Suffice 


it to say, we have over a thousand on our books, and are getting new 
ones daily. They are in all lines of educational work, and in all parts of the country. Nearly all direc; 
from employers. Send for Hand Book and circulars. Address 


Cc. J- ALBERT, Manager, The School & College Bureau, Elmhurst, III. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
ae year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all poste of the United States. Teachers 
to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, 8) ld write us for particulars. 


TEACHERS WANTED suits :Weu 














Working for th 
ofthe sWorla's Mire Now published eauonth ar uring Pair weekly. eat makes a COMPLETE 
ENCYCLOPED) Oc. for terms an paper containing colored views of buildings, 


Also, AUTHENTIC. rain. Sead S VIEW, showing in one panoramic scene the Columbian 
er io and SEPARATE BUILDINGS LITHOGRAPHED in richest colors. Sixe 2x44. (Retail 
$1. nd 5@c. forChartand terms. Every teacher and school should have thie chart. 


Al R $s F BUM, containing colored Litho; hs and descriptions of buildin 
Ree hWe. QR SR SEAR LAG rs ey Or send 75c. for all three ebove. ” - 


Gama B. CAMPBELL, Pres., 159 and 161 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


25 60,000 hee Taxe 
@ THE sc SeuOo} JOURNAL, . 
° THE TEACHE Rs i “INSTITUTE, ° 





SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


Enerinasetinee emura seria iaeeeares [GREATEST | For giving 
Ses are SESE Ugo | ny acu | TESTED 
ti: E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York and Chicago. SAVING | ofpracicein | YEARS 








TEACHERS WANTED. 


TEACHERS WANTED: 


O. M. Sutton, Winchester, Tenn. Send Stamp, 








WANTED.—A teacher of some ex- 
perience in the best methods of 
modern school work to assist in 
an important business enterprise 
among teachers. 

Address stating age and exper- 
ience, Box 27, Station D, New 
York City. 


eo Positions 


first-class teachers through 
TIONAL BU BEAT, 





can usually be secured b 
the NEW YORK EDU 


ualled ! ! 
testimonials. Write fully toH.S KELLOGG, Manager, 
25 Clinton Place, New York. Established 1888S. 


[ANGUAGE FRENCH, 








out Jeaving your homes by Dr. 


presence of 


GERMAN 
SPANISH, ITAL 


Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten Weeks wid 
Rosenthal’s Meisterscha 
System. ssoth Thousand. Pupils taught as if ee in 


R STREET HOUSE. 

Dr. Strongs), CIRCULAR STREET, Sara- 

N. Y. ‘Address GEO 0. R. BURROWS, Prop. 

eoeieet ae ‘and oeve ce. Rates 
8, Circular St. House, Sara- 






toga 





me nag renga 

ome sr ttleton, N. BH n June 
Rates $7 to $10 week. Transient $2.00 

per day. Send for circular, E. D. SAwYER, Prop. 





DEVICE | arithmetic 


From the lowest grade of primary add tion, through 
fractions, percentage, to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


EL, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 








spe for membersi 
$5.00 for each La 
guage. All se , 


tions answered and all exercises corrected free of ¢ 
Specimen Copies, Part I, 25 cents. Send for Circulars 


THE MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING (0. 


No. 196 \ 
Summer STREET | N 10 \ 
Boston, Mass. 











